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|| “Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, tovall 


the inhabi itants thereof,” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. Tsay that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munis- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far front its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the Pagsipent oF 
tae Usirep Srares, but the Commanner oF 788 ARMY) 
IAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMANS 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *, ; . From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre ofa! war, 
civiL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powerd 
of Conargss extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
with, from a claim of indemnity for slayes taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
@ foreign power. . . . It isa war power. I say it isa war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to c. y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT oN, ace 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF tHe. When two hostile armies aro set in martial 
array, the commanders of both arinies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J, Q. Apama, 
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Our Countey is the World, ous Countrumen are all Mankind. ; 
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Refuge of Oppression. 


THE POPE AND PRESIDENT DAVIS. 


\ rding to the Paris journal, La France, the 
fllowing vrespondence has taken place between 
Presid at Davis and the Pope va 


“ RicuMOND, September 23, 1863. 


« Very Venerable Sov ereign Pontiff—The letters | 
st on have written tothe clergy of New Or-| 
“J New York have been communicated to 
ind! 


Sand [ have read with emotion the deep grief 
the ruin and devastation 


therein expressed for 
caused by the 
the United Stale ate 

lactod me as their President, and your or- 


harity. I am deeply sensible of the Christian 
‘ty which has impelled you to this reiterated ap- 
neal to the clergy. It is for this reason that I feel 
ty to express personally, in the name of 
the Confederate States, our gratitude for such sen- 
timents of Christian good feeling and love, and to 
re your Holiness that the people, threatened even 
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assu 








on the . 





ways been, to see the end of this impious war ; that 
we have addressed prayers to Heaven (?) for that is- 
aue 
sire none of 
fight merely to 
shedding of our best blood, and to force 
us live in peace under the protection of 
stitutions and under our own laws, which 


and the 
them to i 








on. | pray your Holiness to accept, on the part of 


myself and the people of the Confederate States, | 
ir sincere thanks for your efforts in fivor of peace. | 


May the Lord preserve the days of your Holiness, 
and kee p you under his divine protection ! 
JEFFERSON DAVIS.” 
REPLY OF THE POPE. 

« [ustrious and Honorable President —Salutation. 
We have received, with all suitable welcome, the 
persons sent by you to place in our hands your let- 
ter, dated 23d of September last. Not slight was 
the pleasure experienced when we learned, from 





thee persons and the letter, with what feelings of | 
joy and gratitade you were animated, dlustrious | 


ud honorable Presulent, as soon as you were in- 


formed of our letters to our venerable brothers, } 
Archbishop of New York, and John, Arch- | 
bishop of New Orleans, dated the 18th of October | 
vear,and in which we have, with all our | 


Joh 


of last 


strength, exetted and exhorted . these 


they should endeavor, with the most ardent zeal 
and tn owr name, to bring about the end of the fa- 


war which is now being waged by | 
s against the States and people which | 


rclergy to exhort the people to peace | 


on earths with the most cruel oppression and | 
» carnage, are desirous now, as they have al-| 


whieh your Holiness now desires; that we de- | 
our enemy’s possessions; and that we | 
resist the devastation of our country | 


insure to every one the enjoyment of his tem- | 
‘vhts. but also the free exercise of his relig- | 


venerable | 
brothers that in their episcopal piety and solicitude 


Ghe Liberator. 


| 
| 
| THIRD DECADE OF THE 
| 
| 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY Ss0OOIETY, 


SPEECH OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

set to have felt a very profound desire to utter a 
word at some period during the present meeting, As 


ing of reminiscences. I shall not attempt to treat 


you to any of my own in what I have now to say, | 
though I have some in connection with the labors of 


this Society, and in connection with my experience 
as an American slave, that I might not inappropri- 
ately bring before you on this occasion. I desire to 
be remembered among those having a word to say at 
this meeting, because I began my existence asa free 
| man in this country with this association, and because 
| I have some hopes or apprehensions, whichever you 

lease to call them, that we shall never, as a Society, 
hold another decade meeting. 


| 
| the voice of the honored President of this assoviation, 
and I have some recollection of the feel.ngs of hope 
inspired by his utterances at that time. Under the 
inspiration of those hopes, I looked forward to the ab- 


a very few years. So clear were his utterances, so 
simple and truthfal, and so adapted, 1 conceived, to 
the human beart were the principles and doctrines 
propounded by him, that 1 thought five years at any 


| rate would be all that would be required for the abo- 


| lition of slavery. I thought it was only necessary 
“for the slaves, or their friends, to lift up the hatch- 
way of slavery’s infernal hold, to uncover the bloody 
scenes of American thraldom, and give the nation a 
peep into its horrors, its deeds of deep damnation, to 


arouse them to almost phrensied opposition to this | 


foul curse. Bot ] was mistaken. I had not been five 
years pelted by the mob, insulted by the crowds, 
shunned by the church, denounced by the ministry, 
ridiculed by the vress, spit upon by the loafers, before 
I became convinced that I might perhaps live, strug- 
gle, and die, and go down to my grave, and the slaves 
of the South yet remain in their chains. 

We live to see a better hope to-night. I partici- 
| pate in the profound thanksgiving expressed by all, 
that we do live to see this better day. I am one ot 
those who believe that it is the mission of this war to 
| free every slave in the United States. 
| those who believe that we should consent to no peace 
which shall not be an abolition peace. I am, more- 
over, one of those who believe that the work of the 


| completed until the black men of the South, and the 
black men of the North, shall have been admitted 


earth. It is the mission of the war to put it down. 


I confess at the out- | 


it has been repeatedly said bere, it has been a meet- | 


1 well remember the first time I ever listened to | 


olition of slavery as a certain event in the course of 


I gm one of 


American Anti-Slavery Society will not have been | 


fully and completely into the body politic of Ameri- | 
ca. 1 look upon slavery as going the way of all the | 


norities. at least, mean slavery. They mean submis- 
} sion. They mean the degradation of the colored 


‘that when I got as far South as Philadelphia, I felt 
‘that I was rubbing against my prison wall, and 


‘man. They mean everything but open rebellion | could not go any further. I dared not go over yon- 


| against the Federal government in the South. 

the mob, the rioters in the city of New York, convert 
| that city into a hell, and its lower orders into demons, 
| and dash out the brains of little children against the 
| curbstones; and they mean anything and everything 
i that the Devil exacts at their hands. While we had | 
in this State a majority of but 15,000 over this pro- 
slayery Democratic party, they have a mighty mi- 
nority, a dangerous minority. Keep in mind when 
these minorities were gotten. Powerful as they are, 
they were gotten when slavery, with bloody hands, 
was stalibing at the very heart of the nation itself. | 
; With all that disadvantage, they have piled up these | 
powerful minorities. 

We have work to do, friends and fellow-citizens, to 
| look after these minorities. The day that shall see 
| Jeff Davis fling down his Montgomery Constitution, 
land call home his Generals, will be the most tryin 
| day to the virtue of this people that this country 
| has everseen. When the slavcholders shall give up | 
| the contest, and ask for re-admission into the Union, | 
; then, as Mr. Wilson has told us, we shall see the try- 
jing time in this country. Your Demoeracy will 
| clamor for peace and for restoring the old order 
| 
| 
j 


} 


of things, because that old order of things was) 
the life of the Demoeratie party. “You do 
| take away mine house, when you take away the | 
| prop that sustains my house,” and the support of the 
| Democratic party we all know to be slavery. The | 
| Democratic party is for war for slavery; it is for | 
| peace for slavery ; it is for the habeas corpus for sla- | 
very ; it is agaénst the habeas corpus for slavery; it | 
was for the Florida war for slavery; it was for the 
Mexican war for slavery ; it is for jury trial for tras | 
tors for slavery; it isagainst jury trial for men claim- 
ed as fugitive slaves for slavery. It has but one 
principle, one master; and it is guided, governed and 
| directed by it. I say that with this party among us, | 
flaunting its banners in our faces, with the New York 
World scattered broadcast over the North, with the 
New York Express, with the mother and father and 
devil of them all, the New York Herald, (applanse ) | 
with those papers flooding our land, and coupling the | 
term Abolitionist with all manner of coarse epithets, | 
in all our hotels, at all our vrossings, our highways, | 
and byways, and railways, allover the country, there | 
is work to be done—a good deal of work to be done. | 
I have said that our work will not be done until | 
the colored man is admitted a full member in good | 
and regular standing into the American body politic. | 
Men have very nice ideas about the body politic | 
where I have travelled; and they don’t like the idea | 
of having the negro in the body politic. He may | 
remain in this country, for he will be useful as a la- 
borer, valuable perhaps in time of trouble as a he!p- | 
er; but to make him a full and complete citizen, a! 
legal voter, that would be contaminating the body | 
politic. I was a little curious, some years ago, to find { 
out what sort of a thing this body politic was; and 
|T was very anxious to know especially about what | 





taleivil war which has broken out in these countries, | Puta mightier work than the abolition of slavery now | amount of baseness, brutality, coarseness, ignorance, | 


1 order that the American people may obtain peace 
ind concord, and dwell charitably together. It is 
particularly agreeable to us to see that you, ilustri- 
us and A 

animated with the same desixes of peace and tran- 
quillity which we have in our letters inculcated 
upon our venerable brothers. 
at the sane time, to make the other people of Ameri- 


‘dand thew rulers, retlecting seriously how terrible | 


is civil war, and what calamities it engenders, lis- 
ten to the inspirations of a calmer spirit, and adopt 
resolutely the part of peace. As for us, we shall not 


Almighty that he nay pour out upon all the peo- 
Pesot America the spirit of peace and charity, 
and that he will stop the great evils which afflict 
them. We, at the same time, beseech the God of 
merey and pity to shed abroad upon you the light 
f His grace, and attach you to us bya perfect friend- 


Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 3d of De- 
cen inthe vear of our Lord 1863, of our Pon- 
C19, PLUS IX.” 


-> 








NEW ENGLAND. 


New York, Jan. 8, 1864. 
De Ruby P oh . iy 
Ldilor of the Journal of Commerce :— 
Srp oe ‘ 
, RAs a New Englander, I heartily thank you 
t of the misrepresentations of my 


) mur ¢ Xposure 
"At Ancestors, by the Boston abolitionists. Phave 





And hostility against 
(s 


horance and arr 
8 hen who 
and abroad 
While Now F 
a Wel New England was represented by such men 
S Webster r 


and Choate, Winthrop and Lawrence 





and Cushins 
oe Ee and a host of others like them, all true 
Hgianders took pride in their origin, and. the | 


deeds of t} ' : 
te th iF ancestors (") But since she has been 
i or + DY such ignorant, vulgar demaqogues as 
Urp seat “ ‘ we 
thelr oie ts once filled by her statesmen and 
“ATS, all es sons of New England are ashamed 
eh rather of the abolitionists and fanatics who 
0 ae control our destinies. 
ur n ‘ . * . 
<2 Puritan ancestors believed in the Bible and 
© Savior of Man 


th 


ot her, or 
a 


Constitution of the 


re 
“Uae Teeth people of Massachusetts read 
and worshin Jot —- instead of the W ord of God, 
denounce i ~ srown instead of their Savior, and 
M4 an arrevi ation as @ covenant with hell, 
When Welane vit death. 
Metts from a in 1850, returned to Massachu- 
Seeded in savi Seat_ in Congress, where he had suc- 
MVing 
*a8 devastated th 


hess ithe land for the last three years, the 
*aLNCS an : 


morale President, and your people are | 


May it please God, | 


tease to offer up the most fervent prayers to God 


1, for a long time, that a fecling of prejadice i 
nol : New England men, and New | 
etand herself, has been growing up through the | 
Aira and \WV estern States, on account of the ig- | 
wance of the weak and presumptu- | 
at present misrepresent her at home | 


kind, and never ceased to admire | 
ir country; but, to-day, a/ 


his country from civil war, such as | 


| looms up before the Abolitionist. This Society was 
organized, if I remember rightly, for two distinct ob- 
| jects; one was the emancipation of the slave, and 
the other the elevation of the colored people. When 
| you have taken the chains off the slave, as I believe 


we shall do, we shall find a harder resistance to the | 
second purpose of this great association than we have | 


found even upon slavery itself. 

I am hopeful, but while I am hopeful I am thought- 
| ful withal. If I lean to eitherside of the controversy 
| to which we have listened to-day, I lean to that side 
| which implies caution, which implies apprehension, 

which implies a consciousness that our work is not 

done. Protest, affirm, hope, glorify as we may, it 
| cannot be denied that abolitionism is still unpopular 
| in the United State® It cannot be denied that this 
war is at present denounced by its opponents as an 
not be denounced as an abolition war, if abolitionism 
| were not odious. It is equally clear that our friends, 
| Republicans, Unionists, escie, would not spin out 

elaborate explanations, and denials that this is the 
| character of the war, if abolition were be reg 
| Men accept the term Abolitionist with qualifications. 
| They do not come out square and open-handed, 
| and affirm themselves to be Abolitionists. As a 
| general rule, we are attempting to explain away 
| the charge that this is an abolition war. I hold 

that it is an abolition war, because slavery has proved 

itself stronger than the Constitution. It has proved 
| itself stronger than the Union, and has forced upon 
| us the necessity of putting down slavery in order to 
save the Union, and in order to save the Constitu- 
tion. (Applause.) 

I look at this as an abolition war instead of being 
a Union war, because I see that the lesser is included 
in the greater, and that yeu cannot have the lesser 
until you have the greater. You cannot have the 
Union, the Constitution, and republican institutions, 
| until you have stricken down that damning curse, and 
| put it beyond the pale of the Republic. For, while 


| it is in this country, it will make your Union impos- | 


sible; it will make your Constitution impossible. I 
therefore call this just what the Democrats have 
charged it with being, an abolition war. Let us em- 
blazon it on our banners, and declare before the world 
| that this is an abolition war, (applause,) that it will 
| prosper precisely in proportion as it takes upon itself 
| this character. (Renewed applause.) 

| . My respected triend, Mr. ats called attention 
to the existence of prejudice against color in this 
country. This gives me great cause for apprehen- 
sion, if not for alarm. I am afraid of this powerful 
element of prejudice against color. While it exists, 


I want the voice of the American Anti-Slavery So- | 


| ciety to be continually protesting, continually expos- 
| ing it. - While it can be said that in this most anti- 
| slavery city in the Northern States of our Union, in 
the city of Philadelphia, the city of Brotherly Love, 
the cay of churches, the city of piety, that the most 
gentee 


d tranbe oC ° cata ah ; 
Mamachnsetts “ot, that now control the destinies of | may be kicked out of your commonest street car, we 


closed the 
@ainst i 
_ t him, and afterw 
grave: ; i i 
Men while his statue is mocked to-day by these very 
“th, et nB 


ther hay they adore a statue of John Brown which 
a addin up in the Boston Atheneum. 


tis hie tsand the scurrilous abolition sheets pub- 
taunted wih Ge New England men are constantly 
thinty abot the assertion that all,or nearly all, blood- 
York and han, Preachers and politicians in New 
Sore © Western States were originally New 
", and I fear it isa fact. I feel the blush 
as leas noe my cheeks when I recollect that it 
‘ ago, that a Deputy United 
ark shot down in the court-house in 
Men wh, . “ccuting a Federal law, and that the 
fal ggg; POMPE the act are to-day in high of- 
Pon your ef in Massachusetts. I should trespass 
: time, should I undertake to tell you all 
lasy bee im the conduct of New England for the 
hamed *ars, which I, as a New England man, am 
of, and therefore 1 forbear. . 
Se, Journal A NEW ENGLANDER. 


of Commerce. 


ton to the conduct. of these abolitionists of | 


doors of Faneuil Hall| are in danger of acompromise. While it can be said i not only your friend in sentiment and heart by 
ards hounded him on to his} that black men, fighting bravely for this country, are | enfranchising him, you will thus make him your best 


| asked to take $7 per month, while the government 
} lays down as a rule or criterion of pay a complex- 
ional one, we are in danger of a compromise. While 


} a compromise. While we have a large minority, 
called Democratic, in every State of the North, we 
have a powerfal nucleus for a mostinfernal re-action 
in favor of slavery. I know it js said that we have 
recently achieved vast political victories. Iam glad 
of it. 1 valuethose victories, however more for what 
they have prevented than for what they have actually 
accomplished. 


Peace 


with a mic 
of anti-slavery 


may have been t 





abolition war; and it is equally clear that it would 


and respectable colored lady or gentleman | 


to be radical is to be unpopular, we are in danger of | all over the South, and seek to circumvent the gov- 


I should have been doubly sad at see- 
ing any one of these States wheel into line with the 
mocracy. But, however it may be in the 
State of Pennsylvania, I know that you may look for 
abolition in the creed of any party in New York 

a! will not find a single line 
re. victories were Union vic- 
tories, victories to save the Union in such ways as 
the country may devise to save it. But whatever 
meaning of these majorities in re- 
gard to the Union, we know one thing, that the mi- 


| and bestiality, could find its way into the body poli- 
| tic; and I was not long in finding it out. I took my 
| stand near the little hole through which the boidy | 
| politic put.its votes. (Laughter.) And first among | 
the mob, I saw Ignorance, unable to read its vote, 
asking me to read it, by the way, (great laughter.) 
depositing its‘vote in the body politic. Next I saw 
| a man stepping up to the body politic, casting in his | 
| vote, having a black eye, and another one ready to | 
| be blacked, having been engaged in a street fight. I 
| saw, again, Pat, fresh from the Emerald Isle, with the | 
| delightful brogue peculiar to him, stepping up—not | 
walking, but leaning upon the arms of two of his 
| friends, unable to stand, passing into the body poli- 
|tic! I came to the conclusion that this body politic 
was, after all, not quite so pure a body as the repre- 
sentation of its friends wou!d lead us to believe. 

I know it will be said that I ask you to make the 
| black man a voter in the South. Yet you are for 
| having brutality and ignorance introduced into the 
ballot-box. It is said that the colored man is ignorant, 
and therefore he shall not vote. In saying this, you 
| lay down a rule for the black man that you apply to 
| no other class of your citizens. I will hear nothing of j 
| degradation nor of ignorance against the black man. 
| It he knows enough to be hanged, he knows enough 
to vote. Ifhe knows an honest man from a thief, he 
} knows much more than some-of our white voters. If 
| he knows as much when sober as an Irishman knows 
| when drunk, he knows enough to vote. If he knows 

enough to take up arms in defence of this govern- 
| ment, and bare his breast to the storm of rebel artii- 
ilery, he knows enough to vote. (Great applause.) 
Away with this talk of the want of knowledge on 
{the part of the negro! Jam aboutas big a negro as 
} you will find anywhere about town; and any man 
| that does not believe I know enough to vote, let him 
jtry it. I think Tean convince him that Ido. Let 
him run for office in my district, and solicit my" voie, 
hand I will show him. 
| All Task, however, in regard to the blacks, is that 
whatever rule you adopt, whether of intelligence or 
| wealth, as the condition of voting, you should apply 
| it equally to the black man. Dothat, and I am sat- 
| isfied, and eternal justice is satisfied. Liberty, trater- 
| nity, equality, are satisfied; and the country will 
|} move on harmoniously, 
| Mr. President, [ have a patriotie argument in fa- 
| vor of insisting upon the immediate enfranchise- 
iment of the slaves of the South; and it is this. 
| When this rebellion shall have been put down, when 
the arms shall have fallen from the guilty hand of 
| traitors, you will need the friendship of the slaves 
| of the South, of those millions there. Four or five 
million men are not of inconsiderable importance at 
any time; but they will be doubl¥ important when 
you come to reorganize and reéstablish republican 
institutionsin the South. Will you mock those bond- 
men by breaking their chains with one hand, and 
with the other giving their rebel masters the elective 
franchise and robbing them of theirs? I tell you the 
But you will make him 





}negro is your friend. 


| defender, your best protector agains: the traitors and 
|the descendants of those traitors who will inherit 


lthe hate, the bitter revenge which shall crystalize 


ernment that they could not throw off. Yor will 
need the black man there as a watchman and pa- 
trol; and you may need him as a soldier. You may 
need him ‘to uphold in peace, as he is now aphold- 
ing in war, the star-spangled banner. ie lause.) I 
wish our excellent friend, Senator Wilson, would 
bend his energies to this point as well as the other— 
to let the negrohave a vote. It will be helping him 
from the jaws of the wolf, We are surrounded by 
those who, like the wolf, will use their jaws, if you 
give the elective franchise to the descendants of the 
traitors, and keep it from the black man. We 
ought to be voters there! We ought to be mem- 
bers of Congress! (Applause.) You may as well 
make up your minds that you have got to see some- 
thing dark down that way! There is no way to get 
rid of it. Tam a candidate already! So sag 








For twenty-five years, Mr. President, know 


But | 





der jpte Delaware. Twenty years ago, when J at- 
pe first Deeade meeting of this Society, as I 
came alopz the vales and hills of Gettysburg, my 
good frichids, the anti-slavery people along - there, 
warned me to remain inthe house during the day- 
time and travel in the night, lest I should be kid- 
napped, and carried over into Maryland. My good 
friend Dr. Fussell was one of the number who did not 
think it safe for me to attend an anti-slavery meeting 
along the borders of this State. I can go down 
there now. I have been to Washington to see the 
President; and as you were not there, perhaps you 
may like to know bow the President of the United 
States received a black man at the White House. 
1 will tell you how he received me—just as you have 
seen one gentleman receive another! (great ap- 
plause ;) with a. hand and a voice well-balanced be- 


TRIBUTE TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 


Tue Presipent—tln 1830, when the great strug- 
| gle was going on in England for the abolition of sla- 


pearance in London, and presented himself at the 
office of the Anti-Slavery Society, proposing to be- 
come a lecturer in the field. He was accepted, and 
went forth and most eloquently vindicated the right 
of the slave to his treedom, and held up to the ab- 
| horrence of the English people the sin and the 
| shame of West India slavery. Having seen that 
| struggle snecessfully through, and carried through 
| signally by his own efforts, on invitation from me, I 





| very inthe West Indies, a young man made his ap- | 


| 


| being on that side of the Atlantic at the time, he | 


| country to plead the same cause, and for the same 


| class of victims, essentially, to be redeemed from the 


horrors of slavery, and to help make our land free, | 


| generously turned his hack on his well-won popular- | 
ity and brightening prospeets,and came over to our | 


tween a kind cordiality anda respectful reserve, 1 | 2°¢3¢ and glorious. He came over in 1834, and was | 


tell you I felt big there. (Laughter.) Let me tell you 
how I got to him; because every body can’t get to 
him. He has to be a little guarded in admitting 
spectators. The manner in getting to him gave me 
an idea that the cause was rolling on. The stair- 
way was crowded with applicants. Some of them 
looked eager; and Ihave no doubt some of them 
had a purpose in being there, and wanted to see 
the President for the good of the country! They 
were white, and as I was the only dark spot among 
them, I expect to have to wait at least half a day; 
I have heard of men waiting a week; but in two 
minutes after I] sent in my card, the messenger came 
out, and respectfally invited “Mr. Douglass” in. 
I could hear, in the eager multitude outside, as they 
saw me pressing and elbowing. my way through, 
the remark, * Yes,damn it, 1 knew they would let 
the nigger through,” in a kind of despairing voice 


*—a Peace Democrat, I suppose. (Laughter.) When 


I went in, the President was sitting in his usual po- 
sition, I was told, with his feet in different parts of 
the room, taking it easy. (Laughter.) 


down there again to-morrow. (Laughter.) As I 
came in and approached him, the President began 


to risa, and he continued to rise until he stood over | 


me (laughter); and he reached out his hand and 
ssid, “Mr. Douglass, I know you; I have read 
about you, and Mr. Seward has told me about 
you,” putting me quite at ease at once. 

Now you will want to know how I was impressed 
by him. I will tell you that, too. 
me as being just what every one of you have been 
in the habit af calling him—an honest man. (Ap- 
plause.) I never met witha man, who, on the first 
blush, impressed me more entirely with his sinceri- 
ty, with his devotion to his country, and with his de- 
termination to save it at all hazards. ( Applause.) 
He told me (I think he did me more honor than I 
deserve.) that I had made a little speech somewhere 
in New York, and it had got into the papers, and 
among the things I had sail was this: 
were called upon to state what I regarded as the 
most sad and most disheartening feature in our pres- 
ent political and military situation, it would not be 
the various Cisasters experienced by our armies and 
our navies, on flood and field, but it would. be the 


tardy, hesitating and vacillating policy of the Pres- | 
ident of the United States; and the President said | 


tome, “ Mr. Douglass, Phave been charged with be- 
ing tardy, and the like ;” 
ly admitted that he might seem slow ; but he said, 
* I am charged with. vacillating ; but, Mr. Douglass, 


Ido not think that charge can be sustained ; I think | 


it cannot be shown that when I have once taken a 
position, I have ever retreated from " (Applause.) 
That [ regarded as the most significant point in 
what he said during our interview.’ «J told him that 
he had been somewhat slow in proclaiming equal 
protection to our colored soldiers and prisoners ; and 
he said that the country needed talking up to that 
point. He hesitated in regard to it when he felt 
that the country was not ready for it. He knew 
that the colored man throughout this country was a 
despised man, a hated man, and he knew that if he 
at first came out with such a proclamation, all the 
hatred which is poured on the head of the negro 
race would be visited on his Administration. - He 
said that there was preparatory work needed, and 
that that preparatory work had been done. And 
he added, * Remember this. Mr. Douglass ; remember 
that Milliken’s Bend, Port Hudson, and Fort Wag- 
ner are recent events; and that these were neces- 
sary to prepare the way for this very proclamation 
of mine.” I thought it was rcasonable; but I came 
to the conclusion that while Abraham Lincoln will 
not go down to posterity as Abraham the Great, or 
as Abraham the Wise, or as Abraham the Eloquent, 
although he is all thred, wise, great, and: eloquent, 
he will godown to posterity, if the country is saved, 
as Honest Abraham, (applause ;) and going down 
thus, his name may be written anywhere in this 
wide work of ours. side by side with that of Wash- 
ington, without disparaging the latter. (Cheers.) 
But we are not to be saved by the captain this 
time, but by the crew. We are not to be saved by 
Abraham Lincoln, but by that power behind the 
throne, greater than the throne itself. You and I 
and all of us have this matter in hand. Men talk 
about saving the Union, and. restoring the Union as 
it was. ®They delude themselves with the miserable 
ilea that that old Union can be brought to life again. 
That old Union, whose canonized bones we so qtliet- 
ly inurned under the shattered walls of Sumter, 
can never come to lite again. It is dead, and> you 
cannot put life into it. The first shot fired atthe walls 
af Sumter caused it to fall as deaf as the body of 
Julius Cesar when stabbed by Brutus. We do not 
wantit. We have outlived the old Union. We 
had outlived it long before the rebellion came to tell 
us—I mean the Union under the old pro-slavery in- 
terpretation of it—and had become ashamed of it. 
The South hated it with our anti-slavery interpre- 
tation, and the North hated it with the Southern in- 
terpretation of its requirements. We had already 
come to think with horror of the idea of beirg call- 
ed upon here in our churches and literary societies, 
to take up armsand go down South, and pour the 
leaden death into the breasts of the slaves, in case 
they should rise for liberty ; and the better part of 
the did not n todo it. They shudder- 
ed at the idea of so sacfilegious a crime. They had 
already become utterly disgusted with the idea of 
playing the part of bloodhounds for the slave-mas- 
ters, and watch-dogs for the plantations. They had 
come to detest the principle upon which the slave- 
holding States had a larger representation in Con- 
gress than the free States. They had come to think 
that the little finger of dear old John Brown was 
—. more to the world than all ee in 
irginia ther. me ager k at, business, 
then, neta eae x old bnion ?. We are 
not fighting for it. We are fighting for something 
Pa 4 ly better page Bran Nase. We are 
ting for unity ; uni object, unit institu- 
tons, is which there shall be ae Niith, wo South, a 
- East, no West, no black, no white, but a solidarity 
of the nation, every slave free, and every 
free man a voter. ( applause.) 


Don’t put | 
this down, Mr. Reporter, I pray you; tor 1am going | 


Ile impressed } 


That if I} 


and he went on, and part- | 


|mobbed and hunted like a partridge on the moun- 
tains, wherever he travelled. 
| sistible; his eloquence was potent ; and the enemies 


His words were irre- | 


| 
| 


| of emancipation knew full well that if he were per- | 


| mitted to have the ear of the people, he would 
| sweep the whole country with the power of Niaga- 
jra. And therefore they sought his life, so that it 
| was with the greatest difficulty he got out of the 
| country, and that his life was thereby saved. 

In 1850, the same noble advocate of freedom ven- 
| tured once more to come over to America, and make 
| us @ Visit. 


| was in many respects indicative of a very great and 
| cheering change in public sentiment. 


mectings, and qvery insult was heaped upon him by 
the enemies of emancipation. 

The same indiyidual contemplates coming to our 
country in the course of the month, to begin the joy- 
ous new year with us, and to give us his congratula- 
tions in view of the progress of our glorious cause, 


friends. (Applause.) I therefore offer the follow- 
ing resolution to the meeting :— 


purpose of our honored and well-tried trans atlantic 
triend and coadjutor, GrEorer THompson, soon to re- 
vistt this country, extends to him, in advance, frater- 
nal welcome and warm congratulation ; and, volunta- 
rily consecrating himself as he has done, for nearly 
three years past, in the most generous, disinterested 
and self-sacrificing manner, to the service of our coun- 
| try and the support of the American government, 
} and to the work of thwarting the insidious machina- 
tions of rebel emissaries abroad, and stimulating the 
popular sentiment of England to proclaim its abhor- 
rence of this aceursed Slaveholders’ Rebellion, and to 
| compel the British government to withhold all recog- 
| nition of the Southern Confederacy, we feel that we 
| may assure him, in behalf of all loyal men in the 
country, a grateful recognition of his patriotic ser- 
vices, and a flattering ovation wherever he may have 
an opportunity to address them. 


The resolation was unanimously adopted. 


TRIBUTE TO. BENJAMIN LUNDY. 


Tne Presipent— During our meetings, our 
friends have been giving reminiscences ; and if you 
will allow me, for a moment, to revert to the past, I 
| will tell you how I became an Abolitionist, that 
honor may be given to whom honor is due, to one 
whose memory ought to be preserved to the latest 
| generation as the distinguished pioneer in this great 
struggle. 
| In 1827, I went to Boston, and edited a paper 

called The National Philanthropist. It was devoted 
| to the cause of Temperance. Up to that hour, I 
j had known little or nothing of slavery, as to the 
|number of slaves held, or as to where they were 
held. So completely had the whole question been 
| put out of sight, that I was almost wholly ignorant 
jin respect to it. Among my exchange papers, I re- 
| ceived a little dingy monthly poriedioah; called The 
| Genius of Universal Emancipation, published in the 
| city of Baltimore, by Benjamin Lundy,a member 
jof the Society of Friends. On reading it, my at- 
jtention was instantly arrested, and my interest 
awakened. I was beginning to be initiated in the 
| broad and good work of reform. As I read it, my 
| heart was touched, and my understanding enlight- 
jened. I wrote for my paper a friendly notice of the 
| publication, and again and again referred to it. Af- 
| ter a little while, who should knock at the door of 
}our house but Benjamin Lundy, from Baltimore, 
| very desirous to see me on an anti-slavery mission 
to Boston? Then I had an opportunity to become 
| personally acquainted with him, and from his own 
| lips to gain that information of which I was so desti- 
tute. He warmed my heart and fired my spirit ; 
jand I did at that time all I could to facilitate the 
| object of his visit, by getting up anti-slavery meet- 
jings for him, obtaining subscribers for his paper, 
| etc,, etc. 
{In 1828, I went to Bennington, Vermont, and 
edited a paper called The Journal of the Times, 
| which was in part a —s and in part a reforma- 
{tory paper. When the gentlemen came to me from 
| Vermont to see if I would edit the paper, they told 
ime it was to be in favor of the election of John 
Quincy Adama as against Andrew Jackson; and as 
| 1 was decidedly in favor of Mr. Adams, and had 
}some distrust of military men, I could readily ae- 
|eede to their views. But I said, Gentlemen, if I 
go, I must have the liberty of advocating in the 
jcolumns of the paper the Anti-Slavery cause, 
{the Temperance cause, the Peace cause, and the 
|eause of Moral Reform. It was a very singular 
jkind of political paper; but they gave me carte 
| blanche, and I agreed to undertake the enterprise, 
The anti-slavery feeling which I had imbibed in 
Boston was growing more and more in my soul, 
and I] wrote more and more on that subject for my 
paper. The consequence was, that one day, who 
should present himself again at my door but Benja- 
min Landy, of Baltimore? He had taken his staff 
in hand, and travelled all the way to the Green 
Mountains. He came to lay it on my conscience 
jand my soul, that I should join him in the work of 
seeking the abolition of slavery ; and he so present- 
ed the tase, with the growing disposition that I 
had to take hold of the cause, that I said to him, I 
will join you as soon as my engagement ends here; 
and then we willsee what can be done. 

The proposition upon his part was, that we should 
convert the little monthly into a large and hand- 
some weekly paper, I was to be the principal edi- 
tor, while he was to be a travelling ohio and lee- 
turer, for the purpose of diffusing information and 
getting subseribers. But I did not assist bim a 
great deal in that way, because, as soon as 1 got to 
Baltimore, I had my eyes opened in to the 
absurdity and delusion of ual_ emancipation ; 
and I said to my friend Lundy, “ If I join you now, 
I must hoist the banner of immediate, unconditional, 
everlasting emancipation.” (Applause.) He said, 
“ Very well; write as you choose; and as you feel 
that you must go for Immediate Ema’ » put 
your initials to your articles, and I will put my ini- 
tials to mine; and then the readers will know how 





He was then a member of Parliament, | 
representing the Tower Hamlets, and his reception | 


Still, he was | 
| dogged and hooted at, clamored down in public | 


| 


and once more to look into the faces of his old | 


Resolved, That this meeting, learning that it is the 








to divide the responsibility between us.” To this I 
agreed. But I drove off sibseribers ‘four or | five 
times as fast as he could get them! From the mo- 
ment that the doctrive of Immediate Emancipation 
was enunciated in the columns of The Genius,.as it 
had not been up to that hour, it was like a regular 
bombshel! in the camp of the subscribers themselves ; 
and from every direction letters ponred in that they 
had not bargained for such a paper as that, or for 
such doctrines; and they desired to bave no more 
copies sent to them. Sothat the experiment failed, 
and we had to separate. Benjamin Lundy took his 
paper, and had it transformed again into a little 
monthly, which afterwards passed from his hands, 
and became The Pennsylvania Freeman. 

Now, if I have in any way, however humble, 
done anything toward calling attention to the 
question of slavery, or bringiag about the glori- 
ous prospect of a complete jubilee in our country at 
no distant day, I feel that I owe everything in this 
matter, instrumentally, and under: God, to Benja- 
min Lundy. For had it not been for him, I.know 
not where I should have been at the present time. 
My eyes might have been sealed for my whole life- 
time, and possibly, though I trust in God I could not 
have been, I might have been led off in some direc- 
tion or other so far as even to care nothing for sla- 
very in our country. I feel it due to the memory 
of one who devoted so many years of his life so 
faithfully, so boldly, and with so few friends, to the 
anti-slavery cause, that I should: state this reminis- 
cence. 

Mr. Garrison, after paying this tribute to Mr. 
Lundy, closed his adress as follows :— 

It has been very pleasant to me to see how how 
united we have been all the way through this meet- 
ing; not one, apparently, disposed to censure any- 
thing said here in favor of universal liberty. It is 
very pleasant, indeed, to my spirit. Sometimes, I 
know, eggs and brickbats are to be preferred to pop- 
ular good-will and approval. Sometimes, popular 
good-will and approval are to be preferred to rotten 
eggs and brickbats. Other things being equal, po 
ular; good-will and approval are itartlile to beiok- 
bats and rotten eggs...As no principle has been 
compromised, as we. have been faithful to our du- 
ty, as we have endeavored to remember those in 
bonds as bound with them, it is cheering to see this 
large assembly, and the tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands elsewhere, all mingling t@gether, and forget- 
ting the things that are behind, and pressing on- 
ward to the high mark of our calling, immediate and 
total emancipation. _( Applause.) 

Two or three questions, and I conclude: Do you 
wish to see this rebellion put down ? (Voices, “Yes, 
yes.”) What is it in this country that has rebelled ? 
Is it freedom? (“ No.”) Then it is slavery that is in 
rebellion, is it not ? (“Yes.”) Are you for the aboli- 
tion of slavery? (““Yes!”) So am I; anditis aunan- 
imous vote. Amen and amen! glory, hallelujah ! 
(Applause.) In carrying this thing through, though 
at first it must be throu ah the desolation of war, by 
the depravity and fiendish obstinacy of the South, 
carrying it through will not be to curse the. South, 
but. to bless her with freedom and free institutions, 
free speech, a free press, free men, and free labor- 
ers; to open the windows of heaven, and to cause 
God to pour down his blessings, so that there shall 
not be room to contain them. Oh, the glorious pros- 
pect beyond this war!—the glorious of thus 
repaying the South for her oppression, not with ven- 
geance, but with love and good-will! We are 
struggling to save the slaveholders as men. We are 
struggling to redeem the slaves as men. In their 
redemption the land shall be redeemed, and God 
shall be oyr God, and peace shall be through all 
our domains from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
there shall be none to molest or to make afraid. 
Our work is before us, not completed, as. has well 
and often been said to-day. It is going on., We 
will not yield one jot or tittle; we will not grow 
weary until the work is completed. 

Anna E. Dicxryson followed with a glowing and 
eloquent appeal, of which, as we have no adequate 
report, we will not attempt to givea sketch. Suf- 
fice it to say, that she was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and that her remarks gave great pleasure 
to the crowded assembly. 

Tne Society then adjourned sine die. 

Sais 


WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Of the distinguished gentleman, who so lately 
charmed our citizens by his oratory, we have a word 
tosay. That Mr. Phillips is one of the most eloquent 
men of our country—the most eloquent, we think— 
few, even of those who denounce him, will deny. 
Those who have simply read his speeches, but have 
never seen his face or listened to the tones of his voice, 
are illy prepared to do him justice. His recorded lan- 
guage often seems se vere—perhaps vituperative and 
unkind, but his spoken language never. None but 
those the most besotted with bigotry, while candidly 
listening to his discourse, ean fail to be impressed with 
his singular honesty, his simplicity of » his 
clearness of statement, his purity of style, his quiet- 
ness of manner, his desire to be just, his anxiety to 
be understood, and the kindness of spirit which in- 
spires and animates bim. In these respects it seems 
to us he can scarcely fail to disarm criticism. Nor 
do we believe Mr. Phillips is insensible, to praise or 
the good opinion of his fellow-men. His object is to 
awaken thought, to convince those who hear him, and 
to win them over, by fair means, to his own stand- 

int and his own views. He desires to be thought 
well of, but only as the result of deserving to be thus 
thought of. Such, we think, is Wendell Phillips be- 
fore a candid audience; one of God’s noblest off- 
spring, one of the purest-minded of men, one who 
tries to be true to his own convictions, and one who 
would scorn to misrepresent or do an act of wilful 
injustice to an opponent. ad, _-waduiate 

In relation to the justice of Mr. Phillips’s criticism 
upon President Lincoln and his plan of reconstruc- 
tion, we confess, at present, an inability to pronounce 
an intelligible judgment. While we understand Mr. 
P. to differ from the President, we do not understand 
him to censure or condemn him. He ranks Mr, Lin- 
coln so high on the roll of fame that he can afford to 
be told of his errors. It seems to 0s who com- 
plain of Mr. Phillips, because he does not accord to 
‘Abraham Lincoln those different, but not conflicting 
qualities of statesmanship, seldom or never found in 
the same man, are sin; ly unreasonable. does 
not consider Mr. Lincoln a man tostrike off far ahead, 
and wait for public sentiment to come up to him, like 
Jackson, but in putting him in that more cautious, 
calm, careful class who study the winds, and currents, 
the shoals and reefs, the charts and the and 
shape their course according to these, he certainly 
puts him into the same class with Washington ; and 
who needs convincing that while Washi would 
not have answered as well for the nullification of ’32 
as Jackson, the latter, with his spirit of defiance, 
would never have moulded the elements evolved by 
the Revolation i 
Union? — z 

We do not believe that Jackson would have been 
the man for March 4th, 1861,—without antecedent 
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18 — THE LIBERATOR. 
=— or LETTER TO A REPRESENTATIVE. 


{ with a powerful party ready to suspect his 
—— oy to thwart his every = , and to op- 

his every movenient,—to guide t Ship of State 
through the storm that thea caused its mutterings to 
be heard, and its lurid lightnings to be seen from the 
horizon to the zenith. Tne place for Jackson in this 
rebellion was Nov. 1860, when South Carolina com- 
mentced to “ scra sand es secession ae - 
dark e@ wou ave tramp: out wit 
his ira foot the sprouts of that seed which a weak 
if not wicked Executive chief had suffered to be scab 
tered broadcast over the land. 

On the question of reconstruction, we think Mr. 
Phillips entertains exaggerated fears. If the rebel- 
lion should suddenly collapse, and the leaders be se- 
cured or flee the country, thete woald be more dan- 

er than we think is now to be justly apprehended. 
en the slavery question would be a vexed one in- 
deed, With two millions of slaves not free in fact, and 
with copperhead judges on the bench, and with weak, 
timid and doubting men in the loyal ranks, no fore- 
sight can determine what kind of a solution of the 
sla problem we should bave, how long the sore 
paoeey f fester, how much the ulcer would be skinned 
and salved over, or how soon the unextracted roots 
of the cancer upon the-vitals of the body politic would 
gain. such progress as to make another civil war inev- 
itable. But the probabilities are very small of such 
a sudden termination of the rebellion ; and more rea- 
sonable than this hypothesis is the supposition that 
the rebels'themselves, before they give over, in their 
madness and rage will themselves declare for eman- 
cipation,—with a of enlisting their slaves on 
the side of rebellion, and thus cut the Gordian knot 
and solve the question of slavery forever, leaving no 
room for theory, for experiment, or for discussion in 
the matter. 

Mr. Phillips sees, as all must see, the danger to 
free institutions of having the Southern soil all 
owned by a small numer of slaveholding planters ; 
and he looks 3 the confiscation act as the fit- 
ting instrument by which the large plantations of the 
rebels would be divided up for the benefit of those 
loyal men, white and black, who have fought and 
are fighting for the nation’s salvation. He fears 
that, under the Amnesty policy of the President, 
the owners of these plantations may all come back 
to exert the unhallowed influence upon the future 
that is to be expected from such ownership. While 
we admit the possibility of danger which Mr. Phil- 
lips thinks he plainly discovers, we think he does 
not give sufficient prominence to an important fact, 
to wit: that the persons excepted from the provi- 
sions of the amnesty proclamation—the military of- 
ficers, above the grade of Colonel, the members 
of the rebel Congress and Cabinet, and those who 
hold high civil offices, State and Confederate, in 
rebeldom—are very largely from the ranks of the 
planters and large landholders; so that from this 
cause, as well as from the fact that others are with- 
in the rebel lines with no intention of returning, or 
have been slain in battle or died of casualties and 
sicknesses incident to the war, there is likely to 
be a very large proportion of the plantations of the 
South to be divided and subdivided precisely as 
Mr. Phillips would have them. 

We have not space to pursue this train of thought. 
We will say, however, in conclusion, that we .go 
the whole length with Mr. Phillips for using the 
thunderbolts forged in the furnace of rebellion, and 
forced into our hands for the destruction of that ac- 
cursed social system which has been the prolific 
mother of all our national sufferings and sorrows. 
We know that a wise man should provide against 
not only probable but possible evils, and the fact that 
such evils as Mr. Phillips contemplates may arise un- 
der the plan of the President, is a sufficient reason 
for looking well into the matter, and wisely provid- 
viding against such a contingency. For this and 
other reasons, while we do not know exactly to what 
extent we agree with Mr. Phillips's notion, we thank 
him,in behalf of the men who ‘think, for his master- 
ly effort on Thursday evéning last.— Portland State 
Press. 


COLORED TALENT AND ELOQUENCE. 


° New York, Jan. 6, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Dover Morning Star :— 

Since returning from Pennsylvania, I have at- 
tended two very important and intéresting meet- 
ings of the negroes at Cooper Institute. I cannot 
follow the style of some in denominating these men 
Africans, for they are Americans by birth, and not 
a few—such are the freaks of the peculiar institution 
—by blood. 

On the evening of the Ist inst., a Ratification 
meeting was held. Let me quote from the pro- 
gramme :—" The greatest array of talented colored 
gentlemen ever brought together in this country will 
po the cere in Cooper Institute Hall, on New 

ear’s night—it being the Nation’s great birth-day 
—the day when Abraham Lincoln made good his 

romise to the abettors of the Slaveholders’ rebel- 
ion, that if they did not cease to disturb the peace 
of the country, he would write the Death-Warrant 
of slavery, and proclaim liberty to 3,723,000 bond 
children, and thereby lay the foundation of perpet- 
ual liberty in this country—the day when King Cot- 
ton was dethroned. We will ratify that deed of 
Emancipation and keep sacred that day, that our 
children may tell it to their children’s children, and 
the generations following, what the people’s Presi- 
dent did to redeem this nation—what the people’s 
Congress did for the District of Celumbia—and 
what Americans are doing for Humanity.” Let the 
reader peruse this quotation again, and ‘then thank 
God for our good father Abraham. But the heading 
of the programme was also significant :—“CoLoRED 
MEN, YOUR COUNTRY CALLS You! To arms!! 
Save the Country! Sustain the Government!” Such 
a meeting as this makes every loyal man proud of 
black Americans. It likewise makes Copperheads 
tremble. The proceeds of this New Year Assembly 
were devoted to the great educational movement of 
this country among the blacks—Wilberforce Uni- 
versity in Ohio—and to sending teachers and books 
to the freedmen, and reading matter to the negro 
soldiers. 

The meeting of the 4th inst. was a Jubilee of the 
American Freedmen’s Friend Stciety. In its char- 
acter and aims, it was very similar to the Ratifica- 
tion meeting of the Ist inst. 

These meetings were addressed chiefly by negro 
orators. Rev. Drs. Bellows, Cheever and Boole 
participated in them, however, and were each re- 
ceived with immense applause by the audience, 
which, of course, consisted almost entirely of blacks. 
But everybody knows enough of these pale-faced or- 
ators, and so | will let them alone to speak of the 
‘dark and shady ” speakers, just saying as I drop 
the “ whites,” that letters of hearty good-will and 
mang sympathy were read from Hon. Charles 

umner and Gov. Andrew, of Mass. 

The principal black speakers were Rev. Henry 
H. Garnet, Rev. Henry M. Wilson, Rev. R. H. Cain, 
Prof. W. H. Day, and Dr. Randolph. Mr. Garnet 
will be recollected as the framer of that series of 
grateful and truly eloquent resolutions, addressed to 
those whq befriended the negroes in the July riot. 
He presided at the Ratification meeting. i shall 
not soon forget how felicitously he introduced the 
exercises, by lining for us John Brown’s favorite 
hymn :— 

* Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” &c. 


The entire assembly sang it with a will. After 
prayer by Chaplain French, the chairman proceed- 
ed to show how completely all fancied objections to 
Mr. Lincoln's proclamation had been swept away by 
its practical workings among both the blacks and 
whites. And Mr. G. referred most touchingly to 
the conduct of the colored troops at Fort Wagner 
and Port Hudson, and then in a patriotic strain to 
the alacrity with which the negro regiments were 
being recruited. Mr. Wilson read a series of ap- 
propriate resolutions, and seconded them by some 
earnest and practical remarks. He urged that black 
men must respect themselves, before they can be re- 
spected by ot He had as much occasion to be 
thankful to God for a black face as any Anglo-Sax- 
on for awhite one, and he felt ud of his color 
anf race. Let the black man lift up his head, and 
believing that God had created him for his glory, 
to work out his destiny, and give proof of 
aa — nations will rejoice to recog- 
respect him. 

Prof. Day had just returned from Europe, after 

years. proceeded to 
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But I must refer to another. The strongest and 
most eloquent address made at these meetings was 
by Rev. R. H. Cain, of Brooklyn. When he took 
his seat, amid the deafening uproar of applause, I 
involuntarily said to a gentleman at my right, There 
is our black Beecher! This man made some excel- 
lent points, and was keenly appreciated. He want- 
ed neg to stop grumbling, and go to fighting for 
the Union. But bis peculiar power and eloquence 
were brought out in the stress which he laid upon 
educating his race. He said, “ Man is not free un- 
tilthe mind is free ;” and “1 depend more upon the 
moral and intellectual education of my race for its 
exaltation, than upon anything else.” He showed 
most conclusively how letters and morals were to 
lift the black man up. And for this great educa- 
tionary effort, black teachers were demanded. He 
spoke of the faculty of Wilberforce University as 
leaders in the work of elevation. He referred most 
eloquently to the scene at the White House when 
the committee of negroes called upon the President 
recently. 1 never listened to a more eloquent ad- 
dress from any man’s lips. 

Patriotic national airs were sung, and a ne 
band discoursed sweet music. A negro lady presid- 
ed at the piano, and did herself credit. Policemen 
were thickly stationed about and around the hall; 
but our Governor’s “ friends” made no demonstra- 
tions. I wish all the Copperheads in the North had 
been at these two meetings. The “ elect” must 
have been converted. J. L. P. 

















We understand that Freperick Brows, Esq., the 
youngest brother of the heroic and historic John 
Brown, has been recommended by the most prominent 
Anti-Slavery members of Congress, (in connection with 
whom, we are pleased to see the name of Brutus J. 
Clay, member of Congress from Kentucky,) for the 
position of Superintendent of the Government Colony 
of Freedmen at Arlington Heights, and he will un- 
doubtedly receive the appointment. 

Mr. Brown is a man of great practical experience 
as an agriculturist and business manager ; and as he 
has always shared in, and deeply sympathized with, 
the convictions for which his brother sacrificed his life, 
the appointment is one eminently fit tobe made. Ina 
short time, a Freedman’s Bureau will be organized eith- 
er in the War or Treasury Departments, under which 
Superintendents of the Freedmen in the several States 
will be appointed. | It {is supposed that the Government 
will be induced to appoint Mr. Brown as Superintend- 
ent for the State of Virginia. 

It will be a signal act of poetic justice, that he 
should be entrusted with the welfare of the freedmen 
of a State, for making an effort for whose liberation, 
as slaves, his brother suffered a felon’s doom not five 
years ago, at the hands of those who, to-day, are out- 
laws and felons, not only from our Government, but 
from the sentiment of the civilized world. 

Thus the world does move ; and in view of this and 
other glorious facts, the eloquent words of Wendell 
Phillips seem more prophetic than we dared to hope, 
when he said,—‘It is not impossible that Virginia 
herself, clothed and in her right mind, may yet beg 
of New York the dust of John Brown, for some mar- 
ble mausoleum at Richmond, as repentant Florence, 
robed in sackcloth, begged of Ravenna the dust of 
that outlawed Dante, whom a century before she or- 
dered to be burned alive.” 
-_> 


FRATERNITY LEOTURES. 


On Tuesday evening last, the supplementary course 
of four lectures, given this year by the Parker Fra- 
ternity, commenced in the Music Hall. The announce- 
ment promised music for three-quarters ofan hour up- 
on the Great Organ, but this part of the performance 
continued an hour, in consequence ef an accidental de- 
tention of the lecturer. The music, by Mr. Lang, was 
of a pleasing and varied character, displaying various 
modifications of power and sweetness in the instru- 
ment, and helping the vast audience to wait patiently 
for the chief attraction of the evening. 

The lecture was given by George William Curtis, of 
New York, and his subject was “‘ Thackeray.” 

Commencing with a statement in regard to the prac- 
tical usefulness of writings which proceed from and 
address the imagination, and referring to the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, “that Sunday Robinson Crusoe,” as a shin- 
ing example among them, Mr. Curtis proceeded to 
speak of that eminent writer of fiction, just gone from 
the ranks of English authorship. 

Mr. Curtis confessed that he approached his subject 
with some trepidation, knowing that the kinder sex is 
accustomed to mistrust Thackeray, and to reproach 
him as a calumniator of women. The lecturer 
thought this opinion not well founded, and proceeded 
to give incidents, new and old, in that writer's history, 
which seemed to show a genial character and a tender 
heart. He also claimed that the very writings which 
had brought upon Thackeray the reproach of cyni- 
cism might receive, with justice, a more favorable in- 
terpretation ; and he appealed to various of the char- 
acters there delineated, in evidence that their author 
neither avoided the good side of human nature, nor 
exaggerated in his descriptions of the evil. 

Moreover, the corruptions of high life in English so- 
ciety imperatively demanded the interposition of some 
writer with eye keen enough to pierce through their 
shams, and a heart bold enough to face the reproach 
that would follow exposure of them. Thackeray had 
that eye and that heart, and bravely undertook the 
work. Society shuddered at his life-like pictures of 
its corruption, and the soul of the flunky had no rest 
while he lived. Mr. Curtis believed, however, that 
there was no malice in these delineations; that life 
and manners were shown in those pages but as they 
actually existed ; and that the evil traits therein were 
drawn not with pleasure, but with pain. He thought, 
moreover, that the congregation which for years had 
worshipped in that very Hall had heard the same 
truths taught in the same way ; and that the Sunday 
preacher here, as the week-day preacher there, had 
alike taken the inevitable stand which Martin Luther 
took at Worms, when he said—“ Here I stand! I can 
do no other! God help me!” The vices attacked 
by all these men had existed in actual life before they 
were lashed in description. 

In Thackeray’s new grave, the lecturer thought, the 
accusation of misanthropy should be buried. To us 
Americans, to us in the midst of a war provoking for- 
eign complications, his death comes like a message of 
conciliation and peace, as we remember that his lan- 
guage was ours, and that his countrymen are our 
brothers. 

The lecture was heard by a very large audience, 
and with that deep attention which Mr. Curtis al- 
ways commands. The next lecture will be given in 
the same place, next Tuesday evening, by Rev. Rob- 
ert Collyer, of Chicago, preceded by a concert on the 
Organ.—c. kK. w. 
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CONSCIENCE vs. THE COMMUTATION TAX. 


On our last page may be found a letter from our 
highly esteemed friend, ALrrep H. Love, of Phila- 
delphia, characterized by a sweet and excellent spirit 
and rare ingenuousness ; in which he cordially states 
his reasons why, when drafted, he could neither serve 
as a soldier nor hire a substitute, nor even pay the 
$300 commutation tax. He also states in what man- 
ner he was treated by the examining officers, which, 
certainly, was anything but creditable to them. 
Though finally exempted by reason of near-sighted- 
ness, he refused to present this defect as a reason“why 
he should be excused from serving, for the reasons 
set forth in his letter. The question is an important 
one, especially to all peace men (not copperheads) Jia- 
ble'to be drafted, and deserves to be carefully consid- 
ered in all its bearings. Read the letter. 





THIRD DECADE PAMPHLET. 


At the reegnt Third Decade Meeting of the Amer- 
roan Anti-Stavery Society in Philadelphia, a 
Committee was appointed to superintend the publica- 
tion of the Proceedings of that Meeting, with any 
other interesting matter. appertaining thereto, in a 
pamphlet form. That Committee would now state 
that the funds raised at said meeting, after defraying 
the local expenses and the cost of reporting, afford but 
a trifling balance towards the pamphlet. It is accord- 
ipgly necessary to request the members and friends 
of the Society, and all persons interested in the pub- 
lication of the pamphlet, to inform the Committee the 
number of copies they will individually subscribe for. 
This will enable the Committee to decide whether or 
not to proceed with the pamphlet-edition. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Samuxry May, Jr., 221 Washing- 
ton street, Boston; and it is earnestly requested that 
early responses may be made. The exact price per 
copy cannot now be fixed, but subscribers will have 
their copies at actual cost, to the extent of the sum 
contributed by each, if desired—probably three copies 
for one dollar. It will be a pamphlet of historical 
interest and value. Friends, secure its publication ! 
. ees reese eee er 

TO THE WOMEN OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Think not, in circulating the Petition, that your 
work will soon be forgotten. The hundreds of names 
gathered by you in wandering weary miles, are not 
to be thrown away with waste paper—laid on the ta- 
ble, or under the table—but all are to be preserved 
in the national archives as a part of our history. 

The names of the members of the ‘‘ Women’s Loyal 
National League,” the sums of money expended, the 
extensive correspondence with the women of the na- 
tion, will all be bound up in book form. Every one 
of the thousands of letters from loyal women, de- 
manding freedom to all, will be preserved for the ad- 
miration of our children’s children. 

This is not a movement for a day or an hour, to end 
with the circulation of the petition ; but the inaugu- 
ration of the moral power of woman to be recognized 
in the politics of the nation. Our influence must be 
felt in the next Presidential campaign, in the re-con- 
struction of the new government. Remember, the 
right of petition is the only political right we have 
under the Constitution. By our zeal and earnestness 
in the use of that in this crisis of our destiny, let us 
prove ourselves worthy of more enlarged privileges 
and immunities in the new republic. 

One hundred thousand names are already registered 
in our office, Room 20 Cooper Institute, New York. 
It takes nine hundred thousand more to complete the 
million. So work on, and thus secure for yourselves 
a glorious immortality. 

E. CADY STANTON, 
President Women’s Loyal National League. 
* IMPORTANT PETITION TO CONGRESS. 

The following is the form of a Petition adopted in 
compliance with’a vote of the late Thirtieth Anniversa- 
ry Meeting at Philadelphia, and which has been ap- 
proved by leading anti-slavery persons of various par- 
ties and denominations. 
moment ; and the exigencies of the time point to this 
action as absolutely necessary to a speedy, honorable, 
and safe conclusion of the war. We ask our friends 
and readers, one and all, to interest themselves and 
those around them in the immediate and extensive 
circulation of this Petition. It is so brief that it may 
readily be copied at the head of a letter sheet, or 
printed copies may be obtained by applying to either 
of the anti-slavery offices in Philadelphia, (106 North 
Tenth street,) New York, (48 Beekman street,) or 
Boston, (221 Washington street.) Let the action be 
prompt and vigorous. Those who have already sign- 
ed the Loyal Women’s Petition need not hesitate to 
sign this also, is the two, hough in harmony, are not 
identical. Friends! let the word be Immediate! Not 
an hour is to be lost. 

2X@ When the signing is completed, let the Peti- 
tion be forwarded at once to some reliable member 
of Congress, or, if preferred, to one of the above- 
named offices, where it will receive prompt attention. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States, in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, citizens of , believing 
Slavery the great cause of the present rebellion, and 
an institution fatal to the life of Republican govern- 
ment, earnestly pray your honorable bodies to imme- 
diately abolish it throughout the United States; and 
td adopt measures for so amending the Constitution as 
forever to prohibit its existence in any portion of our 
common country. 
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?@ Tue Atvantic Monta y, for Febrtary, pre- 
sents the following list of articles :—Genius, by J. 
Brownlee Brown ; My Brother and I, by J. T. Trow- 
bridge; A Half-Life and Half a Life, by Miss E. H. 
Appleton ; On the Relation of Art to Nature, by J. 
Eliot Cabot ; Snow, by Mrs. Elizabeth Akers ; House 
and Home Papers, by Harriet Beecher Stowe ; the 
Convulsionists of St. Medard, by Robert Dale Owen ; 
Presence, by Alice Cary ; Glacial Period, by Louis 
Agassiz; Bryant, by George S. Hillard; Annesley 
Hall and Newstead Abbey, by Mrs. Waterston; 
Northern Invasions, by Edward Everett Hale. Re- 
views and Literary Notices. Ticknor & Fields, pub- 
lishers. 





ConTINENTAL Montaiy For Fesruaryr. Con- 
tents:—Thomas Jefferson, as Seen by the Light of 
1863, by J. Sheldon ; The English Press, by Nicholas 
Rowe, of London; The Treasury Report and Mr. 
Secretary Chase, by Hon. F. P. Stanton; Aspiro, a 
Fable ; The Red Man’s Plea; Buckle, Draper and a 
Science of History, by E. B. Freeland; Diary of 
Frances Krasinska; Petroleum, by Rev. S. M. Ea- 
ton; The Angels of War? A Tragedy of Error; Nos 
Amis les Cosaques, by M. Heilprin; Was He Suc- 
cessful, by Richard B. Kimball; The Andes, by Wm. 
G. Dix ; National Friendships ; North and South, by 
Charles W. Butler; Literary Notices; Editor’s Ta- 
ble. 

The terms to Clubs for 1864 are two copies for one 
year, $5; three copies for one year, $6; six copies for 
one year, $11; eleven copies for one year, $20; twen- 
ty copies for one year, $36. 





* Tue Anti-Tosacco Journat, for January and 
Bebruary, has been received. The contents are as 
follows :—Progress of the Cause; Memoranda of my 
War on Tobacco; Our Generals and Subaltern Offi- 
cers; Jesse Shute and his First Cigar; Smoking vs. 
Intellect ; Tobacco injures the Articulation; A Spec- 
imen of Testimony from Physicians; The Wreck of 
Gifted Mind ; Quaint old Temperance Poem ; Street 
Smoking; Our Old Family Horse Dead; Look out 
for Masked Batteries; Letters from Patrons; The 
Honest Rumseller ; Moderate Drinking ; The Drunk- 
ard’s Tree ; Respectable Dram Shops; One way of 
Manufacturing Snuff; Temperance and Anti-Tobacco 
Books, &c. ;‘Poisons in Ale, Beer and Porter. — 





Trincxe Atmanac. The Tribune Almanac for 
1864 is received. Its value as a political rade mecum 
is fully equal to its predecessors. Among the contents 
of this number, besides usual Astronomical Calcu- 
lations, are, a list of the members of the Government, 
of Ministers, Envoys, &c. ; a political classification of 
members of Congress; condensation of Acts of the 
last Session of Congress; wholesale prices in New 
York for seventeen years; cost of the Government 
for two years past; Army, Navy, and Public Debt; 
“ Shrinkage of the Rebellion”; the rebel government 
and finances; table of events of 1863; State election 
returns for 1863, compared with former elections ; 
votes of U.S. soldiers in 1861, 1862 and 1863 ; Euro- 
pean complications ; Presidential vote by States in 
1852, 1856, and 1860; and other important and inter- 
esting matter. Price, single copies 15 cents; — 
$1,00; one hundred for $8,00. Address the 





Association, New York. 


The subject isone of vital |. 





JUSTICE TO THE COLORED TROOPS. 


In {in editorial article in the New York Tribune, a few 
days since, on the pay of colored troops, and the duty 
of Congress to pay off all arrearages, by an act which 
shall, at the same time, put all troops, white and black, 
on an equal footing for the future, the following statis- 
tics are given :— 

“The 54th Massachusetts left home May 28, 1863. 
The regiment has lost 39 killed in battle. 20 by disease, 
155 wounded, 115 missing (prisoners.) When these 
men enlisted, they were promised $13 a month, and 
the usual allowances for clothing. Now mark: Every 
man who died in battle, or by disease, died actually in 
debt to the Government. For clothing which they 
wore, the Government charged them more than it paid 
them for their services, and the men who gave their 
lives to the country in the memorable assault on Fort 
Wagrer, are brought in debt on the Quartermasters 
accounts for the uniforms which the rebels stripped 
from their bodies afterdeath. This regiment now asks 
to be paid from the date of its enrollment, or to be mus- 
tered out of the service. he Ist North Carolina en- 
listed also on the understanding that they were to have 
the same pay as white soldiers. They have been seven 
months in the service, and the average amoust charged 
to each man for clothing is $51, leaving $19 due to each 
for the whole term of enlistment—less than $3 a month. 
And there are due and unpaid to the regiment about 
$30,000 for work done in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment in North Carolina before they enlisted. 

The 3d U.S. Colored Volunteers has lost nine men 
killed in battle, each one of whom is charged with $30 
worth of clothing, and credited with half that amount 
as pay. Each dies in debt to the government, leaving 
no bounty, or pension, or provision of any kind for his 
family. Of the eighteen men who died from disease, 
the same is true ; and the clothing issued to those liv- 
ing has absorbed more than four-tifths of their pay. 

The 55th Massachusetts has been in service since 
June, 1863. The average amount of clothing charged 
to each man is $53, and there remained due to each for 
seven months’ service $17. And inevery regiment of 
colored troops now in the United States service, 
whether raised North or South, substantially the same 
state of facts exists.” 


How is this injustice to be stopped? One thing has 
been done in the South against it, and it remains to be 
seen whether the people of the North will make pro- 
test, either in behalf of their own regiments, or of the 
colored soldiers at large. 

In December last, the War Department authorized 
Gen. Gillmore to enlist and organize all the colored 
troops that can be raised within his Department, offer- 
ing them the same inferior compensation now granted 
to colored troops, namely : ten dollars per month, less 
three dollars for clothing. According to direction, 
Gen. Gillmore has promulgated this order, and appoint- 
ed Col. Littlefield Superintendent of the recruiting ser- 
vice. But before proceeding to raise men upon these 
unworthy terms, he has sent Col. Littlefield to Wash- 
ington, urging that Congress pass an act (retrospective 
as well as prospective) giving to colored troops, from 
the date of their enlistment, the same pay and allow- 
ances as to white soldiers. 

The Tribune well remarks that it is not enough to 
pass such a bill as has already been introduced into the 
House, providing only for future pay. The colored 
regiments had a right to be addressed and treated, from 
the beginning, like other soldiers. Instead of this, un- 
just and opprobrious terms were offered to them. The 
patience, self-control and self-respect which they have 
shown under these trying circumstances have'been in 
the highest degree creditable to them. No man can 
say that they are not amply justified, after waiting 
thus long in vain for a recognition of their rights as 
men and as soldiers, in demaniing either full pay, with 
the rank and consideration allowed to other soldiers, 
or an honorable discharge from the service. 

“The book of Revelation tells us that the church of 
Laodicea was rejected, and its pretended discipleship 
deemed worthless, because it was neither cold nor hot ; 
because it stood midway between God and the Devil, 
taking no active part on either side. Our Government 
takes a position not unlike this toward the colored sol- 
diers, coldly asking them to stand on its side, but giv- 
ing them no inducement, either of sympathy or inter- 
est, sufficient to make friends of them, and engage 
their hearty co-operation in the national cause. Con- 
stant half-measures, constant insufficiency and luke- 
warmness are still postponing our triumph over the re- 
bellion.—c. kK. w. 








I@ On this humiliating subject, we give below a 
sensible, manly letter from a colored soldier connected 
with the 54th regiment :— 

Camp near Wuite Howse, Foutry Isianp, 
(S. C.) Jan, 18, 1864. } 
To the Editor of the Liberator :— 

S1r,—After an absence of several months in the 
field, I feel it my duty to inform you of some facts 
in regard to our regiment. We are here on Folly Is- 
land, as you will see by my heading. Since we have 
been here, our duty has been fatigue, almost continu- 
ally. 

The first thing that suggests itself to me is the 
kindness of the State of Massachusetts in offering to 
make up to us the amount which we enlisted for, and 
which is withheld from us by the United States. We 
earnestly hope that it will not be thought, by the 
State of Massachusetts, that we refused the money for 
any motive other than that we desire, at this crisis, 
the recognition of our rights as men and as soldiers. 
Sorry am I to say, that we have been considered in- 
capable of acting for ourselves long enough ; and as it 
stands, we are even now not equalized with other 
troops in the field—as is seen in the taking of officers, 
or rather sergeants from white regiments, and making 
them captains, lieutenants, &c. over us, when there 
are large numbers of our men who are more capable 
even, in every respect, to be commissioned officers, 
than those, or a great portion of those who are coming 
in continually. I donot state this as mere hearsay, 
for I know it to be a fact; and, sir, we think and 
hope that these matters, however small they may ap- 
pear to some, will be looked into. We, as a race, have 
been trodden down long enough. Are we, who have 
come into the field of bloody conflict, and left our quiet 
homes the same as white men, for the sake of our coun- 
try, and to beat down the rebellion—are we to be put 
down lower than these, many of whom have not en- 
listed with as good motives as we have? If we have 
men in our regiments who are capable of being offi- 
cers, why not let them be promoted the same as other 
soldiers ? 

I hope, sir, that you will urge this matter, as I am 
well aware that you are on our side, and always have 
done for us all in your power to help our race. 

I remain, yours, 8. J. R. 
55th Regiment Mass. Volunteer Infantry. 





2g Our colored soldiers of the 54th and 55th will 
not accept the additional pay offered them by Massa- 
chusetts. They say, and they say correctly, that they 
are soldiers of the United States, and claim to be 
treated like other members of an honorable service.— 
Boston Traveller. 


2@ Officer’ are wanted for colored regiments. 
Why not give commissions in those regiments to 
colored men? There are intelligent, educated, ca- 
pable colored men enough in the United States to 
officer every regiment of the kind in the federal 
service. Conquer your prejudices, and the conquest 
of the enemy 7ili be all the sooner, and with 
much less of cost to us poor whites who have to pay 
the taxes. Why object to the colored race bein 
killed a little for the benefit of our pockets *—Lbide 


-——_—_—_—_ > 
” Lerrer From Mr. Sumner. At the celebration 
of the anniversary of the issuing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in New York city, the following 

letter from Senator Sumner was read :— : 

Wasutnerton, Dec. 18, 1863. 
GenxtLemen: It will not be in my power to be 
nt at your festival in honor of the Emancipation 
maticn. But wherever I may be, I shall cele- 
brate itin my heart. 

That 


certain. 
my best wishes, and believe me, pentensa, 
fai ly yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 


=> 





Tue Freepmen’s Apvocate. This is the title of 
a new paper just started in New York. It is devoted 
to the interests of the Freedmen, and promises to ren- 
der efficient aid in that field of labor. 





--. Sprincrrevp, (Vt.) Jan. 19, 1864. 
How. Justrx 8. Morritt, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six,—As the Constitution and laws of our 
country guarantee the right of the humblest individu- 
alto address the highest functionary of the govern- 
ment, I take the liberty, as one of the humblest of 
your constituents, to submit a few thoughts and sug- 
gestions in regard to passing events, and especially as 
to the action of Congress at its present session, and 
the policy to be adopted in regard to the Rebel States, 
and the landless, homeless, penniless, and almost 
friendless and unprotected four millions of the only 
universally loyal citizens of our country. And, it 
may be, on that policy hang the destiny and well- 
being of the nation for ages to come, more than on all 
the battles that have been won or lost. 

Iam an “ultra Abolitionist,” and for twenty-nine 
years have voted but twice with either of the two 
great political parties that have divided and distracted 
the country—in 1840 and 1860; and then, not because 
I believed a change in the administration would be 
much gain to the cause of human liberty, but because 
no change would make matters much worse ; and but 
for the force of circumstances in the latter period, I 
was not mistaken. But, whether the suggestions I 
may make be wise or foolish, time will disclose. If 
the latter, I shall escape much notice or censure by 
my humble position in life. Ifthe former, I shall at 
least fare no worse than the “ poor man,”’ as related in 
Holy Writ, “who by his wisdom saved the city in- 
vested by a great army.” 

Repeal all laws requiring or authorizing the return of 
the flying fugitive to bondage, especially that satanic 
and most infamous and execerable of laws ever enact- 
ed by human authority, civilized or savage, ycleped 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

We have heaped curses and execrations by the mil- 
lion upon the crowned heads of Europe, because they 
had the power, more than because they used it, to op- 
press their subjects. We have been guilty, and are 
still guilty of oppression and injustice to a portion of 
our fellow-men, as no other nation ever was; and 
now, in the day of our calamity visited upon us by the 
stern decree of Providence, fhat whatever measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again, we are daily 
expressing our surprise and astonishmept that these 
same crowned heads do not sympathize with us. How 
could they ‘—they who say this administration stood 
pledged, as no previous one ever did, to sustain sla- 
very in its present limits, and to “crush with an iron 
hand” any attempt of the bondman to strike for lib- 
erty! How can the President, how can members of 
Congress, how can you, kind and honored sir, sleep 
upon your pillow with the certain knowledge that al- 
most daily, in sight of the Capitol surmounted by the 
emblem of Liberty, men are sent into interminable 
bondage under that damnable Fugitive Slave Law ? 
Excuse the term—lI use it for want of a stronger. 

But our danger, and our greatest danger, in the fu- 
ture, lies in being drifted upon a lee shore on the sand 
of expediency or compromise. The President’s pro- 
clamation of annnesty is very ominous of sucha result, 
and bodes little good to the country, and less to the 
bondman. What confidence can the President or the 
nation have in a slaveholder’s oath, extorted by self- 
interest, after he has spent all his strength, lost all his 
money, and is cast upon the world, like a felon as he 
is, to be hated by all living, and without a mourner 
when dead ? J 

In restoring these rebels to their old status, the 
President makes but one condition,—ap oath of alle- 
giance !—and but one exception,—their slaves. The 
former is worth no more than the devil’s promise to 
the Savior; and the latter, if abandoned by the gov- 
ernment, will depend upon the strong arm of the 
slave; and in that case, may God send them a Tous- 
saint, ora Dessalines, to carve a gateway for their 
deliverance through the time-hardened walls of the 
Southern Bastile ! 

It do@s seem to me that any man who has a heart 
must bewail the President’s silence as to any provi- 
sion for these millions of landless, houseless and pen- 
niless outcasts, in their transition state. He does not 
even give them the floorless cabins they occupied 
while in slavery ; and will these pardoned rebels have 
any pity on the black man when free, or respect for 
the government that gave him liberty? The man is 
a fit tenant for the mad-house who believes it. Con- 
fiscate every foot of rebel land, or, at least, enough to 
give every slave a homestead; and let the govern- 
ment provide tools, but, above all, teachers and 
books, and-a million bayonets for their protection. 
Who can call in question the justice or the policy of 
this ?_ The unpaid toil of the slaves, for the last seven- 
ty years, at compound interest, would pay for the 
whole Slave States, and all the property of every de- 
scription in them twenty-five times over! 

Honored sir, I assure you Lhave written this with 
no unkind feelings to you. Far fromit. You are our 
honored Representative from a State, which, for pat- 
riotism and moral worth, has no superior. But I 
think the national rulers greatly at fault, that they do 
not now, while they have the power, remove the CAUSE 
of all our national calamities. 

Give every slave a piece of land, a book and a rifle, 
—aye, anda right to vote too,—and rebels and cop- 
perheads will stand no better chance of again control- 
ling the destinies of the nation than the devil and his 
angels did in maintaining their war in heaven. 

With these remarks, I leave the subject, wishing 
you a long and happy life, the government a speedy 
triumph, and every slave a free man, which, though 
on the downhill side of 82, I still hope to see. 

JESSE STEDMAN. 
BE eRe STINT SE 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE RECONSTRUO- 
TION POLIOY---LINOOLN THE NEXT PRES- 


IDENT. 








West Ranpotrn, (Vt.) Jan. 1, 1864. 
Wa. Lioyp Garrison: 

My Frienp—One year ago to-day, by the Presi- 
dential proclamation, over three millions of American 
slaves were made forever free, and the military and 
naval power of the United States was pledged to 
maintain their freedom. Over one hundred thousand 
of the free negroes are now employed in the military, 
naval and civil service of the government that freed 
them. 

In his recent message, the President has presented 
to the rebel States a plan by which they can return to 
the Union, and be received as integral portions of the 
American Republic. The only question. which, as 
Abolitionists, we are to ask in regard to the recon- 
struction policy is—Does it insure freedom to those 
made free by the proclamation, and by acts of Cop- 
gress, and to their posterity ; and does it prevent the 
rebel States from entering the Republic as slave 
States? To this question an affirmative answer, alone, 
can be truly given. The President makes this pledge : 
“TI shall not retract nor modify the emancipation 
proclamation ; nor shall I return to slavery any per- 
son who is free by the terms of the proclamation, or 
by any act of Congress.” No State government that 
may be formed in any of the rebel States is to be re- 
ceived into the Union, unless such government “shall 
recognize and declare the permanent freedom”’ of those 
made free by the proclamation and by acts of Con- 
gress. The oath to be taken, subscribed to and regis- 
tered, by the returning rebels, binds them “ to abide 
by and faithfully support all proclamations of the 
President, made during the rebellion, having reference 
to slaves,” and “all acts of Congress passed during 
the existing rebellion, with reference to slaves.”” In 
the clause of the proclamation in regard to the resto- 
tation of confiscated property, “slaves are excepted.” 
Not one, raised from the condition of a chattel to that 
of a man hy any act of Congress, or by the proclama- 
tion, is to be restored to any claimant as property. 
“ The re-established State government,” in any of the 
rebel States, “must be republican, and in no wise 
contravene the said oath,” before it can be received 
into the Union ; i.e., the Constitution of the return- 





ing State must secure permanent freedo~ to al! 
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“made free by the Proclamation, ang iin 
Congress ”—and to their posterity. 
As to who shall vote in the constructi 
State governments, neither the Pre ion 
gress has a right to decide. The 
to decide on the qualifications of 
the proclamation declares that wh 
voters of 1860, in any State, shall 
government on the basis of freedo 
slavery, and apply for admissio 

will be received. 

But the whole reconstructio ie 

lates to slavery, is to be subjected ee atte 
Congress and of the Supreme Court. It js are > 
policy admits that these departments of the te 
have power to declare null and void the ane 
and the acts of Congress freeing the Hiern 
reénslave them. Have Congress and the Cane 
consfitutional power to modify or annul th ra hog 
tion of the President and acts of Con eta 
freedom to the slaves in the rebel Sian a eing 
enslave them? While Congress and the One ee 
have power to sit in judgment on the civil a a 
ry acts of the President, yet it will nevor be me 
that the Congress or Court of the United Sihvaee 
did or ever can have power to reénslaye mn ta 
made free by the constitutional action of — 


th : 

dent or of Congress. To attempt to reledlar Pre. 
made free by the proclamation, or by any act rhe 
: on. 


gress, would indeed be, as the Prosia, 
cruel and astounding breach of vO — 
Such seems to me to be the clear and de 
ing of the reconstructive Policy. No re 
ever return tothe Union with slave 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, antes Pon 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and North ae . 
can never come into the Union again, vneiate 
States. For this consummation Abolitionists Nay 
bored, and given up their all, for thirty years md 
have the assurance that, while Lincoln remain : 
his present position, “ not one will be returned es 
very who is made free by the terms of the proc ' 
tion, or by any of the acts of Congress.” we 
Are the people of the loyal States Prepared to k 
Lincoln in his present position, and aid him in kee * 
the above pledge, and in carrying out the - 


Pere 
y any Act of 


FeCOMBLUCt & State 


sOM, and exciydi 
D into the Union, thee 


fined Meap- 
del State car 
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tion policy? J believe they are. The six com 
thousand enrolled in the Loyal Leagues of Ohio lh 


diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Iowa, and all the New England States and New York 
will vote, in November next, to retain him in bis 
present position, that he may execute their fixed pur 
pose of reconstruction on the basis of freedom to all 
and the entire aboligion of slavery, if they shall 
opportunity to do so. . 

This is a war of Abolition and Sabjugation on both 
sides. The South inaugurated the war to abolish 
freedom, free labor, and free institutions, in the nation 
and on the continent. The North is fighting to abolish 
slavery, slave labor, and slave institutions. The 
South began the war, and has prosecuted it solely 
to subjugate the North to Slavery. The North fights 
to subjugate the South to Freedom. Which shall be 
abolished, Liberty or Slavery—Free Labor or Slave 
Labor? One must be. Which shall it be? The 
coming Presidential election will decide this issue. 

“The Confederacy or the Republic mast go 
down—down to perdition!... So surely as we win,” 
say the rebels, “‘so surely shall we make the North 
pay our war debt, though we wring it from their 
hearts.” 

With the Government in the hands of McClellan 
and the Copperhead Democracy, who can doubt that 
the North will be once more and for coming ages 
subjugated to slavery and to slave-labor? With the 
Government in the hands of Lincoln and the Loyal 
Unionists and Union Leagners, ali pledged to restore 
the Union on the basis of freedom, and withouts 
slave, who can doubt that the South will be subjw 
gated to freedom and free labor, and the Republic and 
the continent, in all coming time, be saved from “ the 
sum of all villany,” and be made an asylum of the 
oppressed of all lands? The year 184 is replete 
with destiny to unborn and unnumbered millions. Be 
this the watchword: Fipe.iry to Lipenrr, sow 
AND FOREVER! 

Yours, for uncompromising hostility to slavery, 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
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LETTER FROM JOSHUA 1. EVERETT. 


EveReEtrviLue, Jan, 10, 1864. 

Dear Broruer Garrisox—It is now a long time 
since I have met you in public meetings even ; and 
much longer since I have, in private social inter- 
course, communed with you concerning the Yermint- 
tion of our glorious cause, which, thank God, 1 trust 
is to be within a few years at most. 

I wanted to be at the Decade meeting at Philadel- 
phia, with intense anxiety, but was prevented by 
gagements of business prior to my knowledge ot i 
appointment. But the faithful reports of its proceed: 
ings, the glorious speeches by the old veterans, and 
the letters sent to the meeting, almost divinely 
spired, by “the first-born among many brethren, 
have proved a tolerably good substitute. 

Well, are we really to see the glorious jubilee of 
emancipation in the flesh, which we bad feared might 
be postponed till it would be witnessed from the bat- 
tlements pf Heaven? 

The retrospect of the whole history of th 
so dear to God, and to the welfare of not only the 
slaves of this continent, but to oppressed humanity 
all over the globe, shows most clearly how distinct 


have an 





js cause, 


me red 
was your moral vision, and those who soon ae 
$ ine * y' 

at your side ; how strong your sense of justice; 
ments you 


benignant and truthful the glorious senti 
enunciated to the country and world; and bow #6 
wavering and inflexible your endurance the end a 
the conflict. 

Thank God, that we have been permitted to shart 
in the toils and labors of a cause 5° bene © 
Christ-like ; so self-evidently just and holy ; the * 
of which is to be so glorious, and of such a 
ble benefit, not simply to America only, but to all 
oppressed peoples of the globe! 2 

Bat the nan "e not yet. I have hoped that rr 
gress would, at its present session, enact the to a 
lition of slavery in all the States of the cone 
it probably. will not. So the blood of our strong ’ a 
men will flow on; so our families must mourn fort ’ 
fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, till we 7 i 
and willing to let the oppressed go free, “ col 
every yoke. For I do not see any prospect vied 
till this “abomination of desolation” 's utterly r 
and goes howling down to its native hell. ah 
Our country may yet have a glorious a aie 
prophet has predicted the results of eo opel 
thus :—‘ Then shall thy health spring yg , 
and thy light shall be as the noon-day: agi 
though I am, my soul shall, rejoice 19 oe pond 
though it comes by the sword and gst” ad 
and ball, instead of national penitence 4” ee 
obedience to the divine bebests. All San 
and sorrow through the nation, occasioned i ¥ 
bellion, is not a tithe as much as has been en oF 
the slaves of this country, for the last ace pet 
years. Probably some ten millions of ha nin 
have passed through the hell of 
their graves in this country, 
landed the Pilgrims on Plymou 
portion of those ten millions endured 1 ball 
misery than any three years’ volunteer 

ng to his bloody grave- : 

oe dear Sg how cheering tbe wee 
the speedy overthrow of this execrable 8Y on 
whose hands have labored, and yen a% pot veo? 
prayed and longed for its anaibiiatis om? 
to throw off our armor only when 
free. 

I hope to enjoy the ple 
tried friends of the cause at © 
28th. 


since the 


cune 
th Rock; oil ott 


of 


ng eo 


asure of meet goo 


be annual wieeti 


ious end, 
Yours, to the gloriow .* EVERETT? 
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i : SMPHIS CELEBRA- 
: PLE OF MEMPHIS CELEB 
(gL08ED Pee VANOIPATION PROOLAMA- 


rise 
7108. to previous notice, the colored people 
ng to 
ccordiDg sie Baptist church on Second street, on 
, middie Bape : 
et at J aly 1864, atten 0 clock, a. M., to read 
the Ist oF ORT President’s proclamation on freedom. 
od analyze — Randolph was called to the chair, 
rp . rT: 
qe Bes a were appointed Vice 


vowing gentlemen 
- ee es Hicks, George W. Preston, 
pean’ a Murray and Warren Brown. H. N. 
sae ® ee nointed Secretary, assisted by Serg’t. 
pal? “8 “8 Heory Sailler and Charles C. Dick- 
Jobo © L<pereene resolutions were then read by 
eat satel and unanimously adopted :— 
we” at we hail with feelings of joy and 
Almighty God, that we have the exalted 
aa meeting together, for the purpose of of- 
" sonor to one of the most magnani- 
chapters written in the nineteenth 


4 the 


josioed, TD 
privilege 


i wit # 
pous and brilliant 


ute and | 


entry That we greet the dawn of this beautiful 
Y ble day ; and we trust that our chil- 


it until trath and bonor shall cease 


Resolved, 
wei ever memora 
cherish 


dea will 4 among the civilized nations of the earth. 
whe - That the respect to his excellency, the 

oon ‘of the United States, and the admiration 
ag h for the gallant army and navy that have 
we Krink glittering arms, backed by their courage- 
-_ er: in triumph over hundreds of battle-fields, 
- peer us today to pledge ourselves as colored 
cals 


ks made vacant by our colored 


to fill the ran 
Sr uate allen so bravely upon the various 


brothers, who have f 


ide of strife 
0 - That we recommend every colored man, 
(id ’ ou 
pid of performing military duty, both North and 
ya to enlist forthwith in the army and navy of 
South, F 


+» United States, where he can successfully perform 
ae rs to his God, his country, and his fellow-men. 
- er 4s this is our country, and we are citizens 
re Veited States, in the eloquent language of At- 

Bates, therefore we are willing to 
th life and limb; and after protecting 
imbly pray God that there 
left to protect us in our na- 


of the 
qorney General 
defend them Ww! 
them with our guns, we ht 
generosity enough 


may be 
tive land 
" Resolved, That we recommend the colored people 
everywhere in the United States to stand by the Gov- 
ernment, to be true to the stars and stripes. 

Resolved, That we recommend the benevolent asso- 
pra of the North to send us teachers, who are 
keow to be our true and devoted friends. 


Jved, That we recommend the teachers to bring 
their tents with them, ready for erection in the field, 
ty the roadside, or in the fort, and not to wait for 
magnificent houses to be erected in time of war. 
Resolved, That we are highly gratified with the ap- 
pelation by which the colored soldiers are addressed 
by their officers, viz: men; and we urge the colored 
men in all places, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, to cease using that vulgar phrase, “ nigger,” 
a phrase not used by the higher-toned classes, but by 


Rese 


the more vulgar and uncultivated. 
Resolved, That we are in favor of renting a building 


forthwith in the city of Memphis, to be used asa 
school-house for the colored children, as we do not 
deem it expedient to build one at present. 


Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed to 
memorialize Congress relative to certain matters per- 


taining to the amelioration of our condition. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
published in the Memphis Bulletin, Cincinnati Ga- 


we, New York Tribune, Chicago Tribune, Anglo- 

{frean, and the Boston Liberator. 

After listening to a few short and eloquent remarks 
made by H. N. Rankin, Sergeant Scurlock, Joseph 
Colwell, and Henry Sailler, on motion of Sergeant 
Scurlock, adjourned. 

DAVID RANDOLPH, Chairman. 

HN. Rawkry, Secretary. 


STATE OF THINGS IN NORFOLK. 


Mr. Garnison 

Dear Sin—John Brown would ransom the slaves; 
80 the slave-masters gave him an earthly crown, and 
sent him upward for his Father’s blessing. That was 
the dawn ; now it is bright day ! 

Generals of brigades in this department send out 
their forces to proclaim liberty throughout this land, 
thus executing the glorious Fugitive Slave Law of 
the new dispensation. 

John Brown's daughter, led by the on-marching 
soul of her father, has come to Norfolk to join us in 
doing her father’s work. 

Butler rules over us, you know. His gripe makes 
Norfolk shake in its shoes; but, at the double-quick 
Measure of his drum-beat, the serfs march into the 
ranks of men, 

We are enthusiastically satisfied with Gen. Butler’s 
General Order, No. 46. Two or three months ago, 
Gen. Naglee put into execution an old municipal law 
of Norfolk, requiring colored people to be within doors 
¥ nine o'clock, P. M., a law which Gen. Hugee, 
¥hen Military Governor of Norfolk, repealed. That 
- was enforced without being promulgated; and 
“stress, confusion and bewilderment were the conse- 
quences 

lee, Gen. Barnes is Military Governor of Nor- 
ik, and he neither oppresses the negro nor allows 
others todo so. And now, to-day, Gen. Butler issues 
“xteen General Orders concerning the negro! Noble 
arden, noble enough to be entitled a Higher Law, 

‘second Declaration of Independence.” 

_ Sa the heels of our army come fugitives to Norfolk 
i bodies of four hundred. 
devil we were taxing our ingenuity to 

ortably of one body of four hundred, 


the 
ere came another four hundred, asking us to open 
the future to them. 


Bates anew they are. 


We are their mothers, and 
* Mourn because we 


hilleby « cannot hush them with the 
c %, “All thy wants are well supplied.” 
A s 
te - U. Brown, their Quartermaster and Superin- 
‘ “at, makes them comfortable in quarters specially 
Toted to fugitive 8. 
An ' 
Pe opportunity to enter the army is, at once, of- 
pe . the able-bodied men; while to those who 
eT the 
. 2 Ploughshare to the sword, ten-acre lots are 
lend ® such, the Captain points out. the timber, 
The 4" axe, and orders a cabin. 
inven. for the sowing of seed is not yet, and the 
"hal to purchase necessaries comes only with 
harvest. 


To the N; 
br oe North we must still look for clothing, since 
~" Sting the little they own. 
‘ LUCY CHASE. 
December, 1864. 
Pose apcauae of the above has been uninten- 
ayed since it came to hand.—[£d. Lib. 


Extract from 
u Norfolk, Va. 


Norfol, (Va.) 
F The 
Yonaliy 


4 private letter received from a friend 


= h 
“ aa not before been South since April, 1861 
eC as in , , 


gh Annapolis, and passed through Balti- 
fe tedden ae three days after—its streets 
Seam . with Massachusetts blood. I reached 
hae ew Year's day, where I found regiments 
threes the ‘oldiers drawn up for review, passing 
- veincipat Streets, under the command of 
yy tts Major-General, and saw also a Ppro- 
Y Attire | ered women and children, dressed in holi- 
é 'm their first celebration of the anniversary 
t tamation of Emancipation. 
rey ‘tieay 1s sold in the streets and the principal 
tas Rewsboys. And although I have been 
trom = aaa & week, I have not heard a lisp, even 
vets 9 I knew to be secessionists two years 
i mae e administration, or in favor of slavery. 
». . ornful look have I seen, indicating any 
Freon. st the new spectacle, constantl: i 
ion ed 5 ntly visible, 
ational uniform. Nor have I heard 
t that the colored man, or servants gen- 


at 
taint ROt as wel] off, or as faithful and indaustri- 


know this, that in my sojourns, North or South, I 
never before had my room tended by a waiter who 
could be compared with the man who makes my fires 
here. His master ran away, and left him, very much 
to his gratification, and he is as busy and cheerfal as 
can well be imagined. He is very quick in his muve- 
ments, and says they keep him running all the time. 
I think he accomplishes more work than three would 
have done, or been expected to do, as slaves. 

I wrote the above two paragraphs because I could 
not help giving some reason for the conviction that 
has forced itself upon my mind. I have for some 
time regarded slavery as practically dead—as certain 
to die. I am convinced that we have advanced much 
farther than I had supposed, in introducing in its 
stead a system of free labor, satisfactory both to the 
employer and the employed.” 


a i 


AID FOR THE SUFFERING SOLICITED. 


Lawrence, (Kansas,) Jan. 6, 1864. 
Wa. Liorp Garrison: 

Dear Sir—I want to say a word to you about 
our colored population here. They suffered more 
than the white people in the destruction of property, 
not so much in the loss of life during Quantrell’s raid. 
The moment they learned he was in the place, they 
fled in the greatest fear, and with quick steps, to the 
brush and ravines for protection, thus leaving their 
property to be burned. Their houses being dry and 
fragile, were easily set on fire, and quickly burned— 
while many of the latter class of houses were saved 
after being set on fire, by the intrepidity of their in- 
mates, the women. 

Two months ago, I was appointed by the Relief 
Committee to take charge of their remaining funds, 
one thousand dollars, and to aid the destitute of the 
city, receiving instructions to look after the colored 
people particularly, as they had not received their 
share of the funds sent on for our relief from the 
good people of the East. The distribution of this 
fund has aided me to become acquainted with the 
wants of the colored people; and I have become 
much interested in their welfare. For the most part, 
they are willing to work and take care of themselves. 
But almost all their means of living—their bedding, 
their clothes and furniture—were burned up in the 
raid. And every thing in the line of bedding and 
clothing has been enormously high, and there has 
been a good deal of suffering—suffering from actual 
cold ; some have been frost-bitten; their shanties are 
generally open and cold; they do not have good 
straw nor good wood, very little bedding, and cloth- 
ing generally poor and scanty. So many of the white 
people were burned out and their property destroyed, 
they feel poor, and are to a great extent unable to ex- 
tend help to the suffering blacks. I do not know 
how these colored people are to get through the win- 
ter. There are very many families whose support- 
ers—the fathers and husbands—are away; some 
were sent down South, some have enlisted, some 
were killed, some have gone to drive teams over the 
plains, and some are shiftless, and do little to support 
their families. I have some two hundred dollars 
more to expend, and then I do not know what will 
become of these destitute families, or how they are 
to be supported. They need clothes, especially the 
women, and bedding. During this cold weather 
they have suffered very much, and will continue to 
suffer till the spring opens. 

If you and your people could assist us in any way, 
I would be glad. February will be a cold month, 
and these poor people will have to be taken care of; 
they will suffer much, and I cannot bear to have 
them overlooked, or their claims disregarded. If 
they can get through this winter, they will need no 
further aid. 

I do not suppose you can do much individually, as 
I never heard that you were rich, only in good works ; 
but I did not know but that you could stir up some 
of your Boston men to do something—men who have 
means, and would like to aid in so good a cause. If 
you think anything can be done for this class, I 
would be glad to have it done. 

Yours, very truly, JOHN S. BROWN. 


_—————__—__— 


FREDERIOK DOUGLASS AT PORTLAND. 


PorTLAND, Jan. 22, 1864. 
Wa. Liorp Garrison :— 

Dear Frienv,—Frederick Douglass delivered the 
lecture in our “ Independent Course” last evening. 
I wish you could have seen the enthusiasm of people 
to hear him. We were obliged to stop the sale of eve- 
ning tickets long before the hour of the lecture arriv- 
ed. The house was never before packed so full,— 
more than twenty-three hundred persons being stow- 
ed away under its roof, a large proportion of whom 
had been in their seats two hours before the speaker 
came, when there was not standing-room for another 
person, and hundreds had gone away unable to getin, 
many of whom were from out of town, some travel- 
ing from ten to forty miles to hear the eloquent color- 
ed man who had once beena slave! At every point 
of ingress and egress, the house was running over; 
and the idea that no one but Beecher or Gough, or 
some other public pet, can fill our City Hall is “ play- 
ed out”; and possibly some people may learn that it 
is best to employ those persons to address the public 
whom that public desire to hear. 

Rev. Mr. Stebbins gave hima splendid introduction, 
in which he said “ Let no man approach Mr. Doug- 
lass in a patronizing spirit, but as an equal in every 
respect. He comes to us not as a black man, not as a 
white man, but, thank God, as a man!” 

Mr. Douglass was sensibly affected by his reception, 
but soon warmed with his subject, and gave us one of 
the best lectures of the course. 

So many were disappointed in not hearing Mr. 
Douglass, that our committee determined to engage 
him for another lecture in the course, and have ac- 
cordingly arranged with him to speak again on the 
llth of February—which is the evening that was set 
apart for George Thompson. We desire you to ar- 
range with Mr. Thompson to deliver his lecture on 
the evening of February 25th, two weeks later. * 


=_> ———— 


LETTER FROM CAPT. DANIEL FOSTER. 


Norrowx, (Va.) Jan. 22, 1864. 

Dear Garrison,—I am just in from an expedition 
on which I was sent for the liberation of slaves. I 
find an account in the Liberator of the tragical death 
of Jonx Cutter, of Danversport. I cannot refrain 
from asking the privilege of saying a few words, 
through your paper, about this old and very dear 
friend, so suddenly snatched from us. 

As pastor of the Free Church in North Danvers, I 
tried to fight a good fight against slavery from 1848 to 
1850; and although John Cutler was not a member 
of my church, he was always in my work in Danvers 
—one of my best friends and most generous support- 
ers. He was truly a good man; a good Samaritan to 
every one in need or affliction ; as firm and loyal an 
abolitionist as ever lived; a hard working man all his 
life ; and always illustrating, at home and abroad, the 
beauty and power of a consistent Christian life. When 
worn with toil in my public work, there was no home 
in Danvers to which I resorted for sympathy and rest 
so often as to that of John Cutler. He was indeed a 
brother beloved, and I feel his death as a sore affliction. 
I wish to tender to his wife and sister, who were in full 
sympathy with him in all his devotion to and labors 
for suffering humanity, my tenderest sympathy with 
them in their sore bereavement. 

The sister, Bersey Curier, has been a confirmed 
invalid and a great sufferer for many years, but always 
cheerful and resigned. Her little bedroom, out of 
which I think she never comes, was always bright 
through her trust in God, and her happy spirit. 
She was entirely dependent on her braher; and her 
loss, as well as that of the loving wife, is indeed irre- 
parable. May God put it into the hearts of those who 
know and love them to help make this loss as light as 
possible ! Truly yours, 























ge of their duties, as formerly. I 


DANIEL FOSTER. 





THE AWFUL TRAGEDY IN CHILI 


The following acconnt of the destruction of the 
Church of the Jesuits, in Santiago, on the 8th of De- 
cember last, is from the Valparaiso Mercury :— 

“ A catastrophe, gigantic, horrible, unexampled in 
the annals of our country, and perhaps of the world, 
has absorbed every one’s mind for many days past. 
We will use the utmost brevity in relating the calami- 
ty to our foreign readers. Ever since the newly in- 
vented mystery of the Immaculate Conception of 
Mary was declared at Rome, in 1853, the church of the 
Company, formerly belongitg to the Jesuits, had be- 
come the focus of devotion of a vast Sisterhood called 
the Daughters of Mary, in which, on payment of se 
‘much a year, almost all the women in our capital were 
enroled. Every year, from the 8th of November to 
the 8th of December, the day of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, lasted a splendid festival, in which orchestral 
music, singing, and an astonishing prodigality of in- 
cense, of lights, of oil, liquid gas, wax, and every lu- 
minous combustible in the world, glittered and 
in every part,’in the cornice, in the ceiling, and partic- 
ularly on the high altar. Every night the charch 
blazed with a sea of flame, and fluttered with clouds of 
muslin and gauze draperies. It could only be lighted 
up in time by beginning in the middle of the afternoon, 
and the work of extinguishing was only ended when 
the night was far pti, mae ncn — wr a - 
adopting hydrogen gas, but the engineer’s plan, thoug 
pee Hg and safe, was rejected. A priest named 
Ugarte, whose mind mariolatry had marked for its 
own, headed the sisterhood from the beginning, and 
worked his way down to such‘a depth of superstition, 
that one of his extravagancies was the invention of a 
Celestial post-office trick, by which the Daughters of 
Mary might correspond with the Virgin in writing! 
At the entrance of the temple, the Virgin’s letter-box 
was constantly open, and there persons of a robust 
faith deposited in sealed letters their wishes and their 
prayers. Every Wednesday that letter-box for eter- 
nity was placed before the high altar, and Ugarte, who 
acted as postman between the Mother of God and her 
daughters, exhibited to the Divinity those offerings, of 
course keeping that singular correspondence to him- 
self. This same mountebank got up a religious raffle 
for the favor of the Virgin—in a recent instance, two 
prizes being drawn by a skeptical Minister of State, 
and a woman whose character was not dubious. The 
old times of pagan idolatry had resuscitated in the 
centre of exaggerated catholicism. The church of the 
Company, built the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, poss a spacious nave, but a roof that dated 
only from fifteen years ago, of painted timber. The 
only door of easy access to the congregation was the 
principal one in the centre, the small doors leading in- 
to the aisles being opened one half way, and obstruct- 
ed by screens. Near the high altar there was a little 
door communicating with the sacristy. A few min- 
utes before 7 o'clock in the evening of Tuesaday, the 
8th of December, more than 3000 women anda few 
hundred men knelt in that church, crammed to over- 
flowing. However, that did not prevent a compact 
mass of fanatice from attempting to fight their way in 
from the steps, because it was the last night of the 
month of Mary, and no one could bear to lose the clos- 
ing sermon of the priest Ugarte, who always succeed- 
ed by his exciting declamations in drowning in tears 
that place so soon to be a sea of fire. Then Eizaguirre, 
the apostolic Nuncio and favorite of Pius IX., the 
founder of the American College at Rome, was to 
preach also. It is said that Ugarte, wounded in his 
feelings as chaplain of the ‘‘ Daughters of Mary,” be- 
cause Eizaguirre had told him that the illumination of 
his church could not be compared with what he had 
seen in Rome,exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ I wilt give 
him when he comes to preach such an illumination as 
the world has never seen!” Nobody can deny that 
Ugarte has kept his word. Indeed, the lighting of all 
the lamps and candles had hardly finished, when tht 
liquid gas in a transparency on the high altar set on 
fire its woodwork, and wrapped in flame a kind of ta- 
bernacle, wholly composed of canvas, pasteboard and 
wood. In less than two minutes the altar, about 23 
yards high, and 10 broad, was an unextinguishable 
bonfire. The advance of the fire was even more rapid 
than the panic of the audience. When the fire had flown 
from the altar to the roof, the whole flock of devotecs 
rushed to the principal door. Those near the lateral 
doors were able to escape at the first alarm ; others, par- 
ticularly the men, gained the little door of the sacristy ; 
and lastly, those near the chief outlet forced their way 
through the throng, even still struggling to get in, and 
indeed, part of which did get in, even in the face of 
the fire, stimulated by the desire of getting a good 
place, which, on this occasion, meant a good place to 
die in. Then, the flames having crept along the roof, 
and, consequently, released the lamps of oil and liquid 
gas from the cornices to which they were strung, a 
rain of liquid, blue fire poured down upon the en- 
tangled throngs below. A new and more horrible con- 
flagration broke out then in that living mass, appalling 
the affrighted gaze with pictures tenfold more awful 
than those wherein the Catholic imagination has labor- 
ed to give an idea of the tortures of the damned! In 
less than a quarter of an hour, about two thousand hu- 
man beings had perished, including many children, 
but very few men.” 


BRUTAL SCENES ON THE REMOVAL OF THE DEAD. 


The Providence Journal publishes a letter received 
by Mr. W. A. Pearce of Providence from his father, 
resident in Santiago, Chili, who witnessed the recent 
appalling catastrophe by which more than two thous- 
and human beings were burnt to death. It appears 
that the failure to rescue the unfortunate victims was 
owing to the idiotic police system of the Chilians. 
The writer says: a 


“T hear you asking, why were those sufferers not 
rescued? Yes, why were they not rescued ? 
heart sickens within me at the question. 
termined, stupid ignoramuses of policemen! Fifty 
foreigners, had they been allowed to work, and to 
work in their own way, could and would have 
rescued nearly or quite the whole mass. But no, as 
is always the case here on an alarm of fire, the police 
place a sentry on every avenue leading to the fire. 
They have, as you know, no fire engines except some 
two or three old Gordon pumps. fought my way 
past the police one entire square, by wresting guns 
and sabres from their hands, knocking them out of 
my way and being knocked in return, until I was 
overpowered | numbers and compelled to retreat, 
and all within hearing of the most heart-rending la- 
mentations that ever sounded on human ears. And 
nearly every foreigner fared similar to myself—was 
kept back. Mr. Demilow of the gas works received 
a bayonet wound at the fire while in the act of res- 
cuing a young lady that he recognized, a Miss Lar- 
ren. He had fought his way in company with one of 
the workmen atthe gas works to the church, and bat- 
tered down a side or private door, and saw Miss Lar- 
refi; she at the same time recognized him, and called 
on him tosave her. He could not enter in conse- 
quence of a sheet of flame between them. He reached 
his cane to her which she grasped with both hands, 
when he and his friend attempted to drag her through 
the flames, but she was so surrounded and hemmed in 
with the dead and dying, that her strength was not 
sufficient. They abandoned this method, and went in 
pursuit of some other means to rescue her, and re- 
turned again, and on presenting themselves with the 
means of saving her at the door, the police ordered 
them back; and not heeding the order, he (Demilow) 
was bayoneted. His friend wrested the gun from 
the police, knocked him senseless to the ground, and 
made a second attempt to save the poor girl. But the 
time lost in dispute with the police wasa life lost with 
her. This is only one of many similar scenes. 

Your brother Charles battered a door down on Cal- 
lebandera, or Flagg street, entered and- found in a 
small ante-room some thirty females, and all lizing, 
but like so many statues, perfectly unconsciohs. He 
was compelled to take many of them in his arms, and 
carry them into the street, andsaved them all. Mr. 
Meiggs and H. Keith fought their way through the 
police, and reached the church at a late hour, and 
when the tower was falling all about them succeeded 
in saving several. Mr. M. saw a woman still alive 
under a crowd of others then dead. She recognized 
him, and called to him, saying, ‘ For God’s sake, save 
me!’ He rushed through the fire to her and pushed 
several of the dead from her, then attempted to lift 
her out from among the dead, but they were so firmly 
wedged in about her and on her, he had to abandon 
that. He then ured a lasso, fastened that about 
her waist, and the united strength of eight men could 
not extricate her from her companions, and they had 
to leave her amid such cries for help as no Christian 
heart could endure, neither can language describe. 

The police had full charge of the front of the church, 
and in such force that the foreigners could do nothing 
there. The police rescued but a few. Axes and 
crowbars were not to be had until a late hour. A 
single instance will suffice to show the stupidity of 
the police. An officer of the police set some half 
dozen of his men to hew and batter down one of those 
large front doors with their old broad swords. The 
doors are made of two-inch hard wood, double thick- 
ness, and riveted through and through with iron riv- 
ets. Youcan judge the effect their old cutlasses made 
on the doors better than I can describe it. 

The scene atthe church the followingday was the 
mostrevolting, heart-distressing, thatever was witness- 
ed since the world was created. There were the poor 
unfortunate dead. in all stages of consumption, the 


recognized their surviving friends. The ice 
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erowbars and pick. Limbs, heads and fragments 
were shoveled into carts with no more feeling than 
Irish laborers would have in shoveling gravel into a 
railway car. Hundreds of bodies, but pestioliy burn- 
ed, were tumbled into open carts,and packed up in 
the cemetery in one promiscuous heap, without even 
the covering of a bundle of straw, or a bullrush, and 
hundreds of those heartless wretches commenting and 
joking on the scene, and all under the supervision Of 
the police I have seen, within the past ten years, 
here among these people, many things that were to 
me very unpleasant. But this is so horrifying to the 
soul, that I cannot find language to express my dis- 
gust of them. 

Twenty-two hundred bodies have been counted out 
from the ruins, and it is supposed many were burned 
entirely up. The prevailing opinion is, the number of 
lives lost will reach twenty-five hundred. The count 
and names collected to date, amount to some fifteen 
hundred. Many families have lost the entire female 
members—six, seven, eight and nine from one family. 
All those that could not be recognized by their sur- 
viving friends are now buried in one grave or hole. 
A place twenty-five yards square was excavated, and 
into this they were laid, or tumbled and shoveled. 

This accident has given the Catholic religion here 
the most severe blow that the church has ever experi- 
en The clergy are at adiscount. The men ex- 
press themselves openly, and publicly, against the 
——— having such complete dominion over the fe- 

es. ‘ 


The city authorities have had their hands full the 
past week, in keeping down mob violence, as the 
masses are determined that the church shall not again 
be rebuilt. 

Dec. 15. The government have stepped in, and or- 
dered the ruins taken down and carted off, and will 
purchase the ground, and erect a monument to the 
memory of the dead. The place is to be enclosed 
with a substantial iron fence, and the remainder of 
the ground laid out in a flower garden.” 


SENATOR WILSON AND GARRETT DAVIS. 


Wepvespayr, Jan. 13. 

Mr. Wilson brought up his resolution for the expul- 
sion of Senator Davis, of Kentucky. Mr. Wilson sup- 
ported his resolution by a speech, pointing out how the 
resolutions offered by Mr. Davis insulted the President 
and his supporters, the Generals who had won the vic- 
tories at Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Chatta- 
nooga, and elsewhere, stigmatizing the colored soldiers 
as negro janizaries, and calling on the people of the 
Northern States to revolt against the war leaders, take 
the power into their own hands, and go into a national 
convention to terminate the war. 

Mr. Davis replied, ering ot the jaundiced, narrow 
mind of the Senator from Massachusetts was unqual- 
ified to interpret his resolutions. He said they only 
proposed a frank and plain investigation into the meas- 
ures of the administration, and he intended to continue 
such investigation till the Senate expelled him. He 
went on to make a severe attack on Mr. Wilson, and 
to speak of the career of Massachusetts in Shay’s re- 
bellion, in 1812, in the Mexican war, and her resistance 
to the fugitive slave law. 

Mr. Wilson replied, and the Senate adjourned with- 
out action on the resolution. 


The Washington correspondent of the New Bedford 

Mercury pays a merited compliment to Senator Wil- 
son for his admirable defence of Massachusetts and 
himself, in his reply to the miserable vituperations of 
Garrett Davis, of Kentucky. The correspondent 
says that “the expulsion of Garrett Davis is the 
chief topic in political circles. Three hours of the 
Senate’s time were occupied by him on Wednesday 
in maligning the ‘pestilent State of Massachusetts,’ 
and in personal abuse of Senator Wilson. The poor 
old man being in his dotage, full sway was given him 
to talk and bluster as long as his wind would hold 
out. He was not called to order nor interrupted, ex- 
cept once by Senator Howard, who asked a question, 
and once by Mr. Sumner, who informed him of a 
fact. He was comparing Millard Fillmore to Wash- 
ington, for suppressing the Burns riot in Boston, 
when Mr. Sumner, afterallowing him to complete his 
eulogy, quietly remarked that that affair happened un- 
der the administration of Franklin Pierce.’ 
“ Davis was so intent upon ‘using up’ Mr. Wilson 
and Massachusetts, that he had little to say in defence 
of his own conduct; consequently, his speech did not 
help him in the least, but was a material injury to 
him. It was one of those miserable harangues—full 
of abuse, slang, ridicule and misrepresentation—that 
naturally ‘bring out’ the powers of the man upon 
whom it is showered. Hence, the reply of Senator 
Wilson was anxiously awaited. Davis was scarcely 
in his seat before the Senator from Massachusetts had 
the floor; and the thorough manner in which he vin- 
dicated the history of the old Bay State, and disposed 
of the falsehoods uttered against himself, was keenly 
relished by those New Englanders who were so fortu- 
nate as to hear him. In a speech of twenty minutes, 
Mr. Wiison did his State and himself such ample jus- 
tice, and did it so earnestly and so well, that the feel- 
ings of those who so densely packed the galleries 
could not be restrained, but burst forth in a thunder 
of applause. His rejoinder to the accusations of the 
Kentucky traitor is considered here the best im- 
promptu speech he ever made in the Senate. 

The subject will receive further discussion, and it 
may be a month before a vote will be reached. It 
will be difficult to get the required two thirds to ex- 
pel him.” —Salem Register. 

3@ The Washington Republican fully endorses the 
motion of Senator Wilson to expel Garrett Davis, of 
Kentucky, from the Senate :— 

“ We are rejoiced at this bold movement of Senator 
Wilson. We have had enough of questionable loyal- 
ty in high places. Root it out. Senator Wilson’s 
movement is in the right direction, and we hope he 
will be sustained by the Senate in his efforts to put 
down treason.” 


2@r~ The Union State League met in Boston last 
week, and a resolution was unanimously passed, 
thanking Senator Wilson for heading off treason in the 
United States Senate, and expressing the warmest 
approval of his resolution to expel Garrett Davis 
from that body. . 
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Tue Peace Party 1x Coneress. As if the 
former war and peace positions in the national 
House of Representatives had not brought out the true 
issue quite distinctly enough, Mr. Smith of Kentucky 
offered the following on Monday :— 


“ Whereas, a most desperate, wicked and bloody re- 
bellion exists in this, the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and the safety and security of personal and na- 
tional liberty depend upon its absolute and utter ex- 
tinction ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the political, civil, moral and 
sacred duty of the people to meet it, fight it, and for- 
ever destroy it, thereby establishing perfect and un- 
alienable liberty.” 


This fair and square proposition was met by a mo 
tion for an adjournment, and by a subsequent motion 
to lay on the table, but the House was not in temper 
for skulking, and the resolution was agreed to, one 
hundred and twelve to sixteen. This squad of six- 
teen, who probably comprise the real peace party 
of the House who are bold enough to face publicity, 
stands recorded as follows :— 


Nars—Morrison, Robinson and James C. Allen of 
Illinois ; Voorhees and McDowell of Indiana ; Long, 
Pendleton, O'Neill and Chilton A.. White of Ohio; 
Ancona, Dennison, Miller and Styles of Pennsyiva- 
nia; Harris of Maryland; Marcy of New Hamp- 
shire ; and Fernando Wood of New York. 


Of these, Mr. Harris of Maryland is the only Bor- 
der State man, all the rest being Northern Demo- 
crats, including Marcy of New Hampshire, who is 
inevitably among the deepest in the mire of secession 


> —-- --— 


Tue Emancipation Question 1n MARYLAND. 
Battrmore, Jan. 25. The American of this morn- 
ing, referring to the speeches of Montgomery Blair, 
Senator Hicks and Thomas Swan, before the Mary- 
land Legislature at Annapolis, on Friday, says :— 


“Senator Hicks spoke very briefly, but found an 
opportunity to declare hinself in favor of prompt ac- 
tion by the State in favor of emancipation. There 
is, he declares, no practical benefit in temporizing 
over a subject which had already been disposed of 
virtually by current events. 

r. Swan was more distinct and emphatic in his 
declarations. He declared that immediate emancipa- 
tlon was the only remedy, and avowed the intention 
of himself and friends to push the steed of emanci- 
pation with whip and spur.” 

-_ 


Huxtinc Conscrirts witn Broopnounns. The 
Army and Navy Journal prints the following extract 
from a letter written by a cavairy officer, in southwest- 
ern Tennessee, authentically illustrating one of the 
barbarous practices of the rebels :— 

“I have been out with my regiment, scouting for 
three weeks in the region lying between the ‘Tennes- 
see and Mississippi rivers, northeast of Memphis. For 
the first few days we were after a — company, 
who petra an in hunting up or hun 





scripts with a apne elparings. Ryan 
it is nev true, and. you may rely upon 
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ennessee, Alabama are being 
hunted down with bloodhounds. I cBuld not realize it 





PETITIONS FOR EMANCIPATION. 
The following is a list of the number of signatures 
to petitions for Immediate Emancipation, obtained by 
the Women’s Loyal League in the different States :-— 


Illinois, 14,938 New Jersey, 2,019 
New York, 13,929 Vermont, 1,492 
Massachusetts, 9,589 Connecticut, 1,853 
Ohio, 7,934 Rhode Island, 1,406 
Pennsylvania, 6,971 Minnesota, 1,490 
Iowa, 5,813 West Virginia, 182 
Maine, 5,470 Maryland, 165 
Michigan, 5,320 Kansas, 158 
Wisconsin, 8,953 Delaware, 187 
Indiana, 8,171 Nebraska, 83 
New Hampshire, 2019 Kentucky, © 21 

Total, 88,063 


Tothis should be added the names of 2,536 signers 
of the pledge of the League, and the total is 90,599 
names as result of the efforts of the women 
who took this matter in hand. Other statistics will 
give some notion of the labor performed. The League 
received 1,500 letters, and wrote 2,000. Its various 
associations number but 5000 members, but they have 
circulated 12,000 petitions, with the above res In 
some States the organization has been much more 
extensive than in others, and jing results 
were obtained. Thesigners in Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, and especially in Illinois, are a greatly larger 
proportion of the whole population than in New York. 
Altogether, the members of the League may congrat- 
ulate themselves on the good they have accomplished. 
The circulation of the petitions is itself a beneficial 
— and their influence upon Congress is considera- 
” te 

_ Bg The Boston Courier complains of the supersed- 
ing of Mr. Verplanck, as President of the Century club 


says that convviog out such principles would exclude 
persons not holding healthy political opimions from 
clubs altogether, from social intercourse, from Cbris- 
tian communion. Well, whatif it would? The Courier 
should remember that this is just what has been done 
for the past thirty years towards persons holding anti- 
slavery opinions, by the pro-slavery politicians, clubs, 
and churches. It is just what the New York Herald, 
not long ago, distinctly age to do as a means of 
putting down the rebellion. It is just what the hunk- 
ers of Boston have done in reference to Mr. Garrison, 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Phillips, and all others 
who espoused the anti-slavery cause. It ought not to 
complain if the cup which it has forced others to drink 
of, is put to its own lips.—New Bedford Standard. 
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3@ The canting and hypocritical protest of the 
Courier against the welcome given last Sunday by 
a loyal people to the war-worn soldiers of the Massa- 
chusetts 32d has aroused a feeling of indignation in all 
quarters. We have heard this sanctimonious effusion 
of Copperheadism condemned even by men whose 
sympathies are usually with the Courier. It is evi- 
dent from the labored attempts of that sheet to justi- 
fy its position, that public indignation has at last pen- 
etrated its pachydermatous covering.—Journal. 


t@ If any loyal man had any scruples as to the 
propriety of the public reception given on Sunday last 
to the gallant Thirty-S d, the nts of the 
Boston Courier must have effectually dissipated them. 
The course of that paper is so persistently and uniform- 
ly wrong, that it is safe for those who wish to be on 
the right side to take the opposite to any position 
which it assumes.—. m Gazette. 
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t@ “ When the rights of the press are infringed, 
whether in the smallest penny sheet or the mammoth 
leviathan, the wrong should be felt and resented by the 
whole fraternity. For only thus can the independence 
and freedom of the newspaper press be preserved in 
their integrity.”-—Boston Post. 


I@™ How about the rights of man? One would sup- 

by reading the Post, that the poor and weak might 
be enslaved by the rich and powerful, and that the op- 
eration would be mutually beneficial. The principle 
for which you contend in regard to the press is correct ; 
just let its application be universal, and follow where 
it logically leads, and you will be found in the repub- 
lican rank by the side of your old political associate, 
Ben. Butler.—Haverhill Guzette. 


—  — 


t1@ The Maryland House of Delegates have pass- 
ed, by a vote of 51 to 15, the preamble and resolu- 
tion declaring that the true interests of Maryland 
demand that the policy of emancipation should be 
immediately inaugurated within her borders. What 
say our Copperheads to that ? : 

This resolution, it is believed, will pass the Senate. 
The Convention is to be chosen on the 6th of April 
next, and to meet on the 24th of the same month. 
And it is believed that the new Constitution will be 
ready for approval by the people on the 4th of July, 
— on which day glavery will probably die in Mary- 

ad. 











Pre-emrtTion For Freepmen. The following, 
from the Washington Chronicle, may not be generally 
understood :— 

“ Under the auspices of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and by the authority of the President of the 
United States, the lands purchased by the Govern- 
ment at the tax sale of February last, inthe Depart- 
ment of the South, have been surveyed, and divided 
into tracts of 320 acres. Every alternate tract has 
been subdivided into lots of twenty acres, and reserv- 
ed for the occupancy of colored men. Here they are 
entitled to settle and acquire a pre-emption claim, 
which they can easily make a fee simple title to part 
of the soil on which they once worked as a class.” 


New York, Jan. 20. The New Orleans Era gives 
statements of a Union refugee, just from the Missis- 
sippi. He says fully one-half of the State left at 
home, are strong Union men, and the women especial- 
ly, are against Jeff. Davis. Hundreds of Mississippi- 
ans are in the woods to escape the conscription. 

The Era has intelligence from Texas, through Rev. 
Mr. McRae of Port Lavacu, who says there is an 
overwhelming Union sentiment in Western Texas. 
A number of Union men have been imprisoned by 
order of Magruder, for publishing a book called 
“Common Sense.” Fears for their safety were en- 
tertained, as the Sons of the South had voted to 
hang them. 
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Recertioyx or Gen. Burnsipe. Gen. Burnside 
had a reception in both branches of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, on Tuesday, last week. In the Senate, 
Mr. Carter of Essex, after a few remarks in which he 
applied to Gen. Burnside the title of “ The Deliverer of 
East Tennessee,” moved an adjournment. In the 
House, Mr. Hopkins of Northampton, after a few words, 
proposed nine cheers for Gen. Burnside, which were 
given witha will. The General responded briefly and 
modestly, saying in the course of his speech, “I feel, 
if I have anything in the way of reputation for efficien- 
cy, that I owe a very great share of it to Massachu- 
setts soldiers.” 





Brownson’s Quarterty. The January number 
of this journal begins a new series. it ceases to be 
strictly sectarian, and becomes national. This vigo- 
rous thinker, with his power of logic and fiery tongue, 
drops the pen of the theological polemic, and takes 
up that of the politician. He walks straight out of 
the cloister door, and comes into the living world. He 
leaves the sixteenth, and, by a single bound, plants 
himself in the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
and, seizing the weapons with which God has so 
richly endowed him, he battles for the best ideas of 
the hour.—Boston Christian Register. 


Free State Exgectrion tx Louisiana. On the 
5th instant, a proclamation was issued by General 
Banks, calling for an election of officers for a State 
government in Louisiana, to be held on the 22d of 
February, under the provisions of the Amnesty Proc- 
lamation. On the evening of the 9th, a very enthusi- 
astic and numerously attended meeting was held at 
the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, for the pur- 
pose of taking steps to organize a State government. 


Grapvuat Destruction or Cuartestox. The 
shelling of Charleston is continued night and day at 
intervals of ten minutes. The city is gradually 
crumbling under the incessant bombardment. 


Resolutions renominating Abraham Lincoln 
for the Presidency have passed the Kansas Legisla- 
ture unanimously. 


I@~ The Republican Senators and Representatives 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature have signified to Pres- 
ident Lincoln, in an address, their unanimous desire 
for his re-election. 


ott the Maryland House of Delegates on the 
inst., Mr. Jerome Jones offered a series of resolu- 
tions, endorsing the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and renominating him for the Presidency. The 
resolutioss were adopted. 


tg Mr. Biair’s last speech before the land 
Legislature is very differentfrom his tsBherge'Ssaae 
tele este is beta A devoted to the — 
. , on ground that sla’ is the cause an 
accompaniment of the rebellion. ae 





3@- A great Fair for the benefit of the Union ar- 
my is to be held in Washington. The wives of Sec- 
retary Usher, General Halleck, Senator Sprague, and 
other prominent ladies have the matter in charge. 


oa Seward: offers the country a promisso- 
ry settlement of rebellion—at ninety days. 

3a The total number of deaths in Philadelphia 
tered 1877 





in New York, on account of his polities! opinions, and - 
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PARKER FRATERNITY COURSE. 
SIXTH sEnres—streLedertahy cotret, 
AT MUSIC HALL. 
Lecture on Turspay Evan9é, Feb. 2, by 
ROBERT COLLYER, of Chifetigo, 

To be followed by 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, of Boston, 

GEORGE THOMPSON, of England. 
Tickets, admitting tue bearer and Lady to the cotifié; 
at $1.50. Tickets, admitting one person to the course, at 
$1,00. For sale at Oliver Ditson & Co's, 277 Washington 
Street ; John C. Haynes & Co’s, 33 Court Street ; John 8. 
Rogers, 1077 Washington Street, and at the Liberator Of 
fice. Sali clit 
ty A GENERAL EMANCIPATION ACT.—Ws. 
Weits Brows will address the people as follows on the 


above subject :— 

Brookfield, Mass., Friday, Jan. 29. 
North Brookfield, Sunday, “ 31. 
South Wilbraham, Monday, Feb. 1. 
Belchertown, Tuesday, “ 2. 
Amherst, Wednes., “ 3. 
Brimfield, Thursday,“ 4. 
Westfield, Friday, “ 5. 

Sunday, “ , 





Gr FREDERICK DOUGLASS.—This distinguished 
champion of freedom and the rights of man will deliver 
his great lecture on “ Tae Mission or Tax War,” in Tre- 
mont Temple, Wednesday Evening, February 10. Tickets 
25 cents, to be had of agents, or at the door, on the eve- 
ning of the lecture. Doors open at 7 o'clock. 





er MEDALLION OF JOHN BROWN.—The subecri- 
ber invites the attention of ber friends and the public to a 
number of Medallions ef Joun Brown, just completed by 
her, and which may be seen at rooms No. 89, Studio 
Building, Tremont Street. M. EDMANIA LEWIS. 
Boston, Jan. 29, 1864. 


a 





Ee ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS. The invaluable Tract, 
by Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, entitled ‘The Right Way 
the Safe Way,” can be had at the Liberator office, whole- 
sale or retail. Prico—$6 per hundred ; ten cents, single. 
The name of the writer is @ sufficient guaranty of the book, 
both as to style and argument. 





DIED—In Wendell, Mass., on the Ist inst., of conges- 
tion of the lungs, J. Aprieron Wuiraken, aged 35 years, 
4 months and 13 days. Deceased was a trae friend to suf- 
fering humanity, without regard to country, clime or col- 
or. His religion was that contained if the Golden Rule, 
and his loss will be severely felt by those who knew him. 
Thus the good, one after another, go from us. w. w. B- 





THEODORE -PARKER’S MEMOIRS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
S. R. URBINO, 
13 School Street, 
FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





Heap-Quarters, Bostox, December 8, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No, 42. 
In reply to many inquiries, the following Order is pro- 
mulgated, being condensed from previous Proclamations 
and Orders :— 
I. Veteran soldiers, (that is, discharged soldiers whe have 
served at least nine months,) will receive from the United 
States Government the veteran bounty of $402,whether they 
enlist in any regiment or company now in the field, or in eith- 
er of the following organizations, viz :—2d Regt. of Heavy 
Artiliery, Colonel Franklin ; the 56th Regt. of Infantry, 
(ist Veterans, ) Colonel Griswold ; the 57th, (2d Veterans, ) 
Colonel Bartlett ; the 58th, (3d Veterans,) Colonel Rich- 
mond ; the 59th, (4th Veterans,) Colonel Gould ; or in the 
new Battalion of Cavalry now forming at Readville, to be 
attached to the Ist Regiment of@Mass. Cavalry Volunteers, 
Colonel Sargent ; or in the other new Battalion now re- 
cruiting at Readville, to form part of the 4th Mass. Caval- 
ry Volunteers, Licutenant-Colonel Arnold A. Rand. Sue 
veterans will receive the bounty of $402 from the United 
States, and the full State bounty of Massachusetts, in the 
manner set forth in the Proclamation of the Governor, of 
November 18th ult. 
11. All raw recruits (i. e.) those not veterans) will receive 
the full State bounty, who enlist in either of the organiza- 
tions, new or old, now in the field, or now being raised. 
Such new recruits will not receive $302 from the United 
States, but instead thereof $100 only from the United 
States. If they join one of the old regiments or compa- 
nies now in the field; or one of the Cavalry Battalions named 
above, they will receive $302 from the United States. By 
Special Order of the Secretary of War, those two Cavalsy 
Battalions are parts of old regiments now in the field, 
New recruits have, however, the right to join any reqi- 
tment or company not already full, whether new or old, if 
they choose to do so, and to accept the smaller United 
States bounty instead of the larger one. 
IIL. To recapitulate. The United States does not pay 
recruits who are not Veterans of nine months’ service any 
bounty exceeding $100, unless they join one of the old 
organizations already in the field, including in the term 
“ old organizations,” &c., the two Cavalry Battalions above 
mentioned. 
It pays nine months’ Veterans joining any organization, 
new or old, $402 bounty. 
It pays new recruits $302, who go into old organizations, 
including the two Cavalry Battalions aforesaid. 
The Commonwealth pays her full bounty to all classes of 
recruits, allowing them to join any regiment or compa- 
ny they please, if there is room to receive them. 
IV. e United States officers do not offer any boun- 
ty to men of color, nor do they pay them the full wages 
of a soldier. They pay $10 per month, of which $3 may 
be in clothing. 
This Commonwealth pays the full bounty of $325 in hand 
on being mustered into the United States service as a Mas- 
sachusetts volunteer, to ALL soldiers, irrespective of color or 
extraction; or the soldier may, if he prefers it, receive 
$50 in advance, and mobthly State pay, by way of boun- 
ty, $20 per month. 
V_ By Act of November 16, 1868, this Commonwealth, 
owt of its own Treasury, makes up to the 54th and 55th 
M husetts Volunteers the deficiency in their pay, and 
a paymaster has already gone to those regiments for the 
purpose of their payment. : 
VI. Volunteers now in the field, authorized under orders 
from the War Department to re-enlist as Veteran Volun- 
teers, and who do re-enlist in Massachusetts Volunteers, 
(see General Orders, Nos. 33 and 34, from these Head- 
quarters,) receive the full bounty offered by the United 
States, and also the full bounty of Massachusetts, of $325 
in advance, or of $50 in advance, and $20 month, at 
their own election (see Governor's Proclamation of Novem- 
ber 18, 1863, and General Orders, Nos. $2, 33 and 34.) 

VIL. Such Vol s re-enlisting will be credited to their 
towns against present quotas under the last cail. 
By order of His Excellency Jonx A. Anprew, Governor 

and Commander in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, Adjutant-General. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A HEART-THRUST AT SLAVERY. 
“ The Most Thrilling Book the War has Produced.” 
WONDERFUL REVELATIONS! 


DARING AND SUFFERING: 


A History of the Great Railroad Adventure. 
BY LIEUT. WILLIAM PITTENGER, 
One of the Adventurers. 


With an Introduction Rev. ALExanpeR CLark, 
Editor of the School Visitor. 


Ts. whole nation was excited, last Spring, by the rev- 
elations made before the President and Cabinet at 
Washington, by the survivors of General Mitchell's secret 
Rail Expedition, sent into the heart of the Confedera- 
cy almost a year before. Of the twenty-two daring adven 

turers who penetrated the enemy’s country, eight perished 
on the scaffold, and the others, after suffering untold hard- 
ships, finally succeeded in reeroasing the lines and reaching 
the Union army. The survivors each received a medal of 
bonor and other munificent rewards from the hands of the 
President. 

The marvellous adventures of this band are recorded by 
one of their number, who is fully competent to the task. 

Their history, as narrated by him, possesses the connected 

e scene is cae wongg Bon 
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der will follow the adventurers, from their first midnight 

consul ward vm their perilous journey, and 

will scarcely breathe dur : 

chase—the yee legend ever = re my 
try. The -scene W 

ne of the sympathizing reader, while his cheek will burn 

















with indignation at the eruelties by heartless 
rebels. The style is a simple, one, rising with 
the oceasion to the loftiest eloquence, and abounding in the 
tenderest pathos. — 

The whole narrative of the long vity, attempted er- 
capes, sufferings and sorrows, of these soldiers, is told 
with a ic power that at once rivets the reader's at- 
tention. Smee pant thn antag teen thle 

, or more heart-touch: portraiture 
the bah yd wenedre re * 
The book is illustrated by a fine steel of the 
, and exquisite wood and print. 
ed in the bighest style of typographical 7. 

Price $1, post-paid. 

i" AGENTS wanted in all parts of the country, to whom 
extraordinary inducements ure ulered. 

Address all orders to 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Pus.isure, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Thou who so long bast pressed the couch of pain, 
Oh welcome, welcome back to life’s free breath— 

To life’s free breath and day’s sweet light again, 
From the chill shadows of the gate of death ! 


For thou hadst reached the twilight bound between 
The world of spirits and this grosser sphere ; 
Dimly by thee the things of earth were seen, 
And faintly fell earth’s voices on thine ear. 


And now, how gladly we behold, at last, 
The wonted smile returning“to thy brow! 
The very wind’s low whisper, breathing past, 
In the light leaves, is music to thee now. 


Thon wert not weary of thy lot; the earth 
Was ever good and pleasant in thy sight ; 

Still clung thy loves about the household hearth, 
And sweet was every day’s returning light. 


Then welcome back to all thou would’st not leave, 
To this grand march of seasons, days and hours ; 
The glory of the morn, the glow of eve, 
The beauty of the streams, and stars and flowers ; 


To eyes on which thine own delight to rest ; 
To voices which it is thy joy to hear ; 

To the kind toils that ever pleased thee best, 
The willing tasks of love, that made life dear. 


Welcome to grasp of friendly hands; to prayers 
Offered where crowds in reverent worship come, 
Or softly breathed amid the tender cares 
And loving inmates of thy quiet home. 


Thou bringest tidings of the better land, 

Even from its verge ; the mysteries opened there 
Are what the faithful heart may understand 

In its still depths, yet words may not declare. 


And well I deem that, from the brighter side 
Of life's dim border, some o’erflowing rays, 
Streamed from the inner glory, shall abide 
Upon thy spirit through the coming days. 
Twice wert thou given me ; once in thy fair prime, 
Fresh from the fields of youth, when first we met, 
And all the blossoms of that hopeful time 
Clustered and glowed where'er thy steps were set. 


And now, in thy ripe autumn, once again 

Given back to fervent prayers and yearnings strong, 
From the drear realm of sickness and of pain, 

When we had watched, and feared, and trembled long. 


How may we keep thee from the balmy air, 
And radiant walks of heaven, a little space, 
Where He, who went before thee to prepare 
For his meek followers, shall assign thy place ? 
Wituiam Cutten Bryant. 
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THE ARK OF FREEDOM. 
Extract from the Carrier's Address of the Salem Register, 
January 1, 1864. 
Where is the use of echoing here 
The ups and downs of the vanished year,— 
Piping dull songs to a listless ear? 


What though we take another tack, 
Leaving awhile the beaten track? 
Let us look forward, friends, not back !— 


Measuring what must yet be done, 
Not by the race already run, 
Or the list of battles fought and won. 


Usion victories South and West, 
Vicxssura, Gerrrssure, with the rest, 
And CHATTANOOGS, last and best,— 


Tae Mississiprt, strong and grand, 
Won from a traitorous, rebel band, 
By the mighty grip of a loyal band,— 


Glorious victories all, and true! 
But not what’s done, but what to do, 
That’s the question for me and you ! 


How assuage the terrible flow 
Of human carnage and human woe, 
Desolating the nation so !— 


How win back to the land we love, 
Peace, the beautiful, white-winged dove, 
Brooding the dreadful waste above ? 


Glimmers there not one shining star, 
Shedding its cheering rays afar 
Over these surging waves of war? 


—Look where the Ark or Freepom rides, 
Tranquil, over the restless tides ! 
He who fashioned it rules and guides. 


God's its Architect ; His the Plan 
Formed or ever the race began ; 
Frexpom, the only hope for man ! 


Ah! full many a well-trimmed bark 
Has foundered under the waters dark, 
Since first was floated that stanch old Ark! 


Oh, my masters! and, oh, my peers ! 
Was it not launched mid jibes and sneers, 
And bitter protests and earnest fears ? 


Where are those whilom doubters now? 
Setting its sails with hopeful brow ! 
Crowding its decks from stern to prow ! 


Ah! we need this second flood, 
This dreadful deluge of human blood, 
Out of Evil commanding Good ! 


Only let us be firm and true, 
Fatrn at the helm, an Honest Crew, 
And Gop Atmicary to help us througk— 


And soon shall our well-beloved land 
High and dry in its beauty stand, 
Fresh as just from its Maker's hand ! 


While over it white Peace folds her wings, 
And Heaven with its myriad voices sings 
Tue ADVENT-HOUR oF THE KiNG oF KINGS! 


Hunted by his rebel master 
Over many a hill and glade, 

Black Tom, with his wife and children, 
Found his way to our brigade. 


Tom had sense, and truth, and courage, 
Often tried where danger rose— 

Onee our flag bis strong arm rescued 
From the grasp of rebel foes. 


One day, Tom was marching with us 
Through the forest as our guide, 
When a ball from traitor’s rifle 
Broke his arm and pierced his side. 


On a litter white men bore him, 
Through the forest drear and damp, 

Laid him, dying, where our banners 
Brightly fluttered o’er our camp, 


Pointing to his wife and children, 
While he suffered racking pain, 

Said he to our soldiers round him, 
** Don’t let them be slaves again !” 


“No! by Heaven !” outspoke a soldier, 
And that oath was not profane— 

Our brigade will still protect them— 
They shall ne'er be slaves again.” 


Over old Tom’s dusky features 
Came and stayed a joyous ray ; 

And, with saddened friends around him, 
His free spirit passed away. 


ee) 


“PEACE ON EARTH.” 
Peace ! when over every land and sea 
Is heard no more the cry of Slavery ; 
When bondmen are no longer bond, but free, 
And freedmen shout aloud—< Sweet Liberty !” 
When brother's heart no longer burns with strife, 
His hand no longer takes his brother’s life ; 
~ When the sweet, wild rose shall bloom and bud 
Where battle-fields were drenched with human blood. 





_ Slavery and death the eup contains ; 
Dash to the earth the poisoned bow! ! 














PLANTATION PICTURES. 


BY MRS. EMILY C. PEARSON, 
Author of “ Cousin Frank's Household.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
WAPPINESS. 

“ Powhatan seems more beautiful than ever to me,” 
said Lelia, as, one morning, in honeymoon, she trip- 
ped by her husband’s side on the terraved walk. 

“Iam glad it does, darling!” replied Mr. Nelson, 
with a loving look, “ but it is not half beautiful enough 
for my Lelia.” 

The young wife looked up in her husband's face, 
with the thought that Ae had wondrous beauty, not 
herself, and he went on,— 

“Just tell me, darling, what I can do to improve 
Powhatan.” 

“I scarcely know,” replied Mrs. Nelson, “ I almost 
fear to suggest, lest by change I-mar that which is so 
nearly perfect. I shall so mach miss dear Mrs. 
Brownlee, with her good taste.” 

“Yes, darling, she has good taste, but not the na- 
tive, artistic eye that you possess. If you will tellme 
_what I can do to make your home more worthy of 
you, you will add to my happiness, as it has become a 
necessity of my being to contribute to yours. Shall I 
raise another terraced walk? Shall I enlarge the 
green-house, build more arbors, and open new vistas ? 
Come, darling, what can I do for you!” ~ 

“If I were to suggest any possible improvements,” 
returned Lelia, “it would be with the hope of adding 
to the happiness of my noble husband.” 

“Spoken like thyself, dearest,” rejoined Mr. Nel- 
son; “I amcontent that.it be so—I fcr thee, and thou 
forme. We'll be like our bird-teacher, and live ever 
for each other, will we not? Life looms up before 
me like one vast holiday, in which we have only to 
amuse ourselves and be merry. But what will you 
have done? I am impatient to know. The work 
done shall be named for thee. Shall it be Lelia’s 
walk, Lelia’s arbor? Say the word, my fair one!” 
and the enthusiastic husband pressed her lips with a 
kiss. Mrs. Nelson was fairly embarrassed with her 
great joy, and so with a rosy blush, and the dearest 
little chirrup of a kiss, she found voice to say,— 

“ How would it do, dear, to have a walk around the 
bowling green, bordered with flowers ?” 

“Charming!” returned the lover-husband; “it 
shall be done atonce. Why did I never «think of it 
before?” 

“What would you think of having a trellis built to 
train the yellow jasmine under our window ?”’ 

“ Charming, again, darling! you know how to help 
fit up the bird’s nest, do you not, dearest ?” 

“T noticed in the Mount Pleasant garden,” said 
Lelia, “‘ that the arbor walks were bordered with the 
English primrose and pansies.” 

“ The prettiest things in the wide world! I am de- 
lighted that you noticed them. We must not be out- 
done by Mount Pleasant.” 

“I saw, too,” added Lelia, “that king Brownlee’s 
arbor-vite and hawthorne hedges were pruned more 
evenly than ours.” 

“Nothing escapes my Lelia’s eyes, I perceive,” 
said Mr. Nelson, fondly ; “ but go on, please, there is 
still a wide margin for improvements.” 

“How would it do for most of our green-house 
plants to be arranged on each side of the serpentine 
walk?” 

“‘T should admire to have them,” said Mr. Nelson, 
“ gardener Bill shall take them out immediately.” 

“Shall I tell him to put the oleanders, the cactus 
and geraniums which are in bloom, in the front colon- 
nade ?” 

“Ah, yes indeed!” replied Mr. Nelson, “ why did 
we never think of this before ! Thank you, darling, 
for your suggestions. Our tastes are in harmony, and 
you need never fear to hint your wishes. My own 
treasure-wife, I am the most favored of mortals! And 
we can make Powhatan a very paradise. I will at 
once order the improvements, and you shall superin- 
tend them with me.” 

Thus passage after passage of the early bridal period 
was traced in the glowing colors cf a rapt devotion, 
and months passed on as, absorbed in the mysterious 
enchantment of Love, they lived for each other, and, 
for the time, were a little world by themselves. The 
gay circle of kind and appreciative friends, who call- 
ed, or sent in thoughtful presents, were, to the Nel: 
sons, as if they belonged to another sphere. 

Lelia was gentle and domestic, and exerted herself 
to the utmost in the supervision of household affairs, 
that home might be as attractive as possible. Frink 
was her ready aid, and anticipated her every wish ; 
and Mr. Nelson styled her the queen of housekeepers. 

A smiling, joyous and radiant life was Lelia’s; it 
seemed for once, in this poor trouble-ridged world, 
that the course of true love did “run smooth.” So 
everybody said, as they praised Mr. Nelson, eulogized 
the bride, and wondered at Powhatan as a very Eden. 

The happy pair found life busy with enjoyment. 








licity. They had congenial tastes, were devoted to 
each other; they had wealth, honor, a charming 
home, and the brightest prospects before them. 
There was, however, a small shadow rising in the 
distance, as Lelia thought of her husband’s absence 
during the session of the Legislature at Richmond; 
but that would be only for a few short months, and 


while, there was every day some new charm found in 
Powhatan and its grounds, as, in walks and rides, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson whiled away the morning hours in 
out door enjoyment. Then there was Lelia’s music— 
a never-failing source of amusement. It was a new 
joy to her, now that she realized its power over her 
husband. Certain it is, that Powhatan’s ancient halls 
never echoed to sweeter strains than those elicited by 
the fair young wife. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Nelson, one day, “if this bright 
dream could only last forever! I only fear that death 
may separate us. If only we were immortal, what 
more could we wish ?”’ 

There were joyous inmates, too, at Mount Pleas- 
ant. King Brownlee was as happy as he had over- 
imagined he could be. Mrs. Brownlee was now no 
longer a phantom presence, but she had lost nothing 
‘of those exalted qualities which had changed so many 
desolate hours into hours of rapt communings. They 
not only sympathized in tastes, but above all were one 
in heart and purpose. The question, “How can we 
best obviate the evils of the Slave System?” soon 
came to be an absorbing theme. 

“Tt is now some time,” said king Brownlee to his 
wife, “that I have held my servants on the ground 
that they are not fitted for freedom, and that it is bet- 
ter for them to remain in their present condition un- 
til prepared for sych a change. Now I wish to civil- 
ize and Christianize them as fast as possible. What 
would you think of having a plantation Sabbath 
school, that our children may learn to read, and re- 
ceive religious instruction ?” 

Mrs. Brownlee replied with evident pleasure, that 
she thought it would be an excellent arrangement. 

“ They ought to have the Bible,” said king Brown- 
lee; “ but pray what use will it be to them if they 
cannot read ?” . 

“They should be taught to read at once,” replied 
Mrs. Brownlee. 

“And another thing,” added the king, “there 
mast be no sundering of families. If some members 
of a family are prepared to be free sooner than others, 
I can liberate, and send them to some free country, 
where, as soon as possible, they can provide a home 
for those they leave behind. How would you like 
that idea?” 

“Very much indeed,” was the reply; “and,of course, 
the overseers are not permitted to punish your ser- 
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There seemed nothing wanting to complete their fe- 


“J have often thought,” added Mrs. Brownlee, 
“that nothing could be more demoralizing than whip- 
ping.” 

“Tt is precisely so,” said the husband; “whip a 
man, and make him succumb to it, as a just punish- 
ment, and you unman him. If he passively submits, 
you take away the noble qualities that distinguish 
him from the brutes.” 

“Oh!” exelaimed Mrs. Brownlee, as her thoughts 
reverted to Chainy, “I am so rejoiced that there will 
be no whipping on this plantation!” 

“No,” said the king, ‘I do not allow a bird killed, 
a child frightened, or a servant whipped, on my es- 
tate!” 


DRAFTING ---CONSCIENTIOUS SCRUPLES. 


Puivapecrnia, Ist mo. 7th, 1864. 
Wu. Lirorp Garrison :— 


Deak AND Esteremep Friexp,—In the 33d vol- 
ume, number 34, the Liberator placed my humble 
views on the draft face to face with the valuable tes- 
timony of “ W. P. G.” on the same subject. His 
every word may well be carefully weighed and meas- 
ured. I would not detract from its sublimity. I 
would cheer and cherish the good I find, rather than 
censure or condemn any minor positions wherein we 
may (differ. ‘“ Let every one be fully persuaded in 
his own mind.” Emergencies are the crucibles of 
our faith. I have no word of complaint because of 
the Draft; my heart is full to overflowing at the glo- 
rious spectacle of a nation’s integrity ; and in any- 
thing I may say, explanatory of my position, I desire 
to ignore self, and seal my lips against a murmur. 

I would not shrink from completing my task now, 
as I did not, during my recent trial as a conscript, 
from the responsibilities of my position. One spirit 
governs me now as then. If any be encouraged, I 
shall rejoice. 

We agree, that to take up arms at all, even in the 
present engrossing conflict, is wrong, and must be de- 
clined by all who would be faithful followers of the 
precepts and examples of Jesus Christ. 

We agree, that to accept a substitute to fight for us 
is equivalent to committing the sin ourselves. But in 
the payment of the commutation fee, we differ. Sec- 
tion 13 of the Conscription Act says, ‘‘ The drafted 
person may pay such sum, not exceeding $300, as the 
Secretary may determine, for the procuration of such 
substitute.” Now those, who, from conscientious scru- 
ples, decline furnishing a substitute, and yet willingly 
give government the means to procure such for them, 
are merely going a step further, and availing of the 
offer of a third party—a government agent—to pro- 
cure the substitute. And as I feel it cannot be done, 
except by compromising principle, were 1 to yield, I 
should commit a great wrong. 

The demand made by the government is for a hu- 
man being to serve in the army, and not merely for 
money. Human beings must be supplied, and money 
is only a means for their procuration. Any one ten- 
dering the maney, tenders a human being; for the 
knowledge of the use to which it will be applied ac- 
companies the act. Where the money is given, even 
with explanation, the principle is but feebly upheld ; 
no living protest against war is offered, and no seed 
planted for the government of “peace on earth and 
good-will to men.” 

The government has no more right to this money, 
when God interposes, than it has to our muscle. The 
very basis of our institutions is the right to life, prop- 
erty and conscience. The debtor and creditor rela- 
tions with us are controlled by the one decided and 
long-affirmed principle, that our first and highest ob- 
ligation is to the Ruler of the universe. 

Government does not confer property upon any one 
as a bonus for merely living under it, neither can it 
in equity deprive any one of property, in these spe- 
cial and individual cases, excepting for criminal of- 
fences. Our refusal to take any part in war is not a 
criminal offence, but one of religious faith and con- 
science, well-defined and upheld throughout our lives; 
so that the enforcement of any penalty, for the main- 
tenance of such, would be regarded always as an act 
of injustice and barbarism. And although, by the 
power of force and authority, the penalty may be ex- 
acted and obtained, it becomes only the government 
right through government might, and not by virtue 
of any high moral equity. 

Therefore, if we have worked for and honestly 
earned property—in a measure created it—we own it, 
and have aright to its use for all proper and moral 
purposes, but no right to it for any other use. It be- 
comes part of our motive power and responsibility. 
Thus, government has no moral claim to it for pur- 
poses which we deem immoral; and it becomes the 

right, indeed the duty, of property-holders, under such 
 alutelliamaeen, to refuse, but not forcibly oppose, the 
|demand. But if, after a fair statement of our high 
| conscientious convictions, we are required to yield, to 
| do so with charity and prayer. That which is due, it 
jis our duty to pay. Butis this money due? Most 
| unhesitatingly—no! If personal or agency service 
| is not due, (and this is an undisputed fact,) the mon- 
ey, as the representative of either or both, is not. 

Public testimony has been rendered by a course of 
| life that proves the non-resistant principle; the non- 
| combative position has been religiously maintained ; 
trading and trafficking in war goods, for personal ag- 
| grandizement, has been declined; positions of honor 
| or emolument, under the war power, have been refus- 
led; irreconcilable complicity with government has 
| been relinquished ; and all from conscientious con- 











she resolved to bear it like a true heroine. Mean- | victions. Therefore, neither personal service nor the 


| money representative of it is due for direct war pur- 
poses. 

In yielding willing obedience to this demand of the 
government, we do not merely recognize its power, 
for that is not the object; otherwise, we might goa 
litle further, and fight. But we too often do it to 
save ourselves, because we fear the consequences, 
and have not courage to bear our testimonies to the 
end, even if to sacrifice and martyrdom. We doit, if 
we have the money, without a struggle ; in a measure 
voluntarily. We do it—mark the plea !—to enjoy the 
right of conscience. But such aright or such a con- 
science as can be purchased with money, and for an 
advertised price, is not worth having; for having 
such, and haying it thus, is not enjoying it. Itis a 
commodity at will; put up for a price, to be sold to 
the highest bidder. We are thus a contracting party 
with war; we exercise a positive influence for its 
support; and we are accountable in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term. 

Experience is a good teacher; and I may be per- 
mitted to say that, as it appears to me, the payment 
of the commutation fee is one of the most weakening 
acts to one’s conscience, and one of the saddest strokes 
to a principle or a testimony. How is it weakening ? 
How is it destructive? Let me quote :— 

The conscript was arraigned before the Board of 
Enrolment. His testimony was briefly, kindly and 
feelingly presented, and drew forth the scoffing reply, 
that “there was a law to make every man fight; 
and conscientious scruples would avail nothing.” The 
examining physician proved an Israelite, with little 
sympathy for one who took exception to the old Mo- 
saic law of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.” He appealed to a poor wounded Lieutenant, 
who, with his shattered shoulder, enlisted the fullest 
love and sympathy, and the answer came, “ Yes— 
every man must fight, or be shot.” An anxious fa- 
ther who stood by stated there was near-sightedness. 
To which the Board said, “The young man makes 
no plea of any physical disability”; which demanded 
the explanation, that the party presented himself in 
obedience to the law, and if liable to military duty, had 
but the one reason to offer why he could not comply 
with any of the three active provisions of the Act; 
‘but would humbly, charitably and prayerfully submit 
to the fourth or passive provision, of delivering him- 
self up to “the powers that be,” and bear such pen- 
alties as were deserved or imposed for conscience’ 
sake ; that, although he had carried upon his face the 
were four reasons why he could not conscientiously 








make that the plea for exemption, notwithstanding all 
his sincere love for his country, and his deep aver- 
sion to throwing any obstacles in the way of our gov- 
ernment, already so sorely encompassed with trials, 
which he would gladly lessen rather than increase. 

These reasons were: First—That while he had a 
spiritual and conscientious plea as high as Heaven, he 
could not present one merely material, and as low as 
earth ; and was sick of the many paltry excuses of 
disability and unconstitutionality made by those who 
would fly to arms at the slightest personal provoca- 
tion. Second—To plead defective sight would be dis- 
honest and untruthful, for it was simply not the rem- 
son. Third—Being opposed to ail war, and regret- 
ting all law for its support, it would be both little and 
contemptible to select and present just such a plea as 
came within the scope of one of the provisions of such 
law. Fourth—Had he not been restrained from fight- 
ing by the Supreme Power, he would have entered 
the army of the United States long since, notwith- 
standing all near-sightedness; hence, it would be un- 
just to his impulses of patriotism, and ungrateful to 
God, to make a false issue. 

This simple statement met with the rejoinder, 
“that if there were no plea made, within the limits of 
the law, there could be none made for him.” The 
law was then read, when the physician said, “ I have 
no objection to examining his eyes, and if he will 
strip will see if we can find some physical disability.” 
The latter was promptly declined, on the ground that 
the body was sound and healthy, and he wished to 
afford no opportunity for perjury. His eyes were 
then hastily examined in a very unsympathetic man- 
ner, the physician the while puffing his cigar into the 
very face of the conscript, little caring for his strong 
testimony against tobacco. The glasses were tried, 
and the decision made that, “although myopy exist- 
ed, it was very slight, and not sufficient to exempt.” 
His father, disappointed, asked if some physical disa- 
bility could not be found. What! a true and devoted 
parent hoping to find some bodily imperfection in his 
son! Ah! it but proved the strength of parental af- 
fection. The doctor said, “Only by his consenting 
to an examination.” This was again refused, as he 
felt he had gone far enough. 

Then came proffers of money even from the detec- 
tive, the Solicitor of the Board, and others. A prom- 
ise had been previously exacted from his father not 
to pay for him. Some offers were made to find a 
substitute. All were firmly declined, and notice given 
net to receive the amount from any one; for, inas- 
much as they had been so tenacious to stand by the 
strict letter of the law, and feeling that some one 
might quietly pay, (a course to be deprecated, and in- 
deed illegal,) attention was called to the words of the 
law, viz:—‘ The drafted person may pay such sum not 
exceeding $300, and thereupon such person paying the 
money shall be discharged.” 

The name was then registered, height, size of 
chest, features, &c. noted, and an appeal made to 
change such “foolish notions,” for “he would be 
published as a deserter, and perhaps dragged from his 

, home to camp, and thus kill his mother.” It was 
suggested that if three days would change his mind, 
they would be granted. But the answer came—he 
was in their power. This was the work of thirty- 
three years, and it was not likely that three days 
would undo it; and as for killing his mother or his 
wife, he hoped they were too wise and faithful to be 
killed because of harsh treatment to him, at a time 
when they, perhaps, were most required to live. 

However, of their own accord the paper was mark- 
ed “time extended,” and he went home on his three 
days of grace. 

During this period, the superior officer or surgeon 
desired an interview, and a personal examination of 
his eyes. On this occasion he was fairly tested, and 
so much of near-sightedness discovered as to admit of 
a donbt; and finding his principles still inflexible,— 
for they again made test and game of them,—the 
Board announced “there was a doubt existing, and 
the party should have the benefit of such doubt.” 
He was then handed a certifivate of non-liability, and 
released. Kind and encouraging words came trom 
some, which showed the testimony of non-resistance 
was not entirely unappreciated, while a father’s voice 
was choked with thankfulness. 

I would call attention to the effect of paying the 
commutation fee. If, at any stage of this trial, the 
amount had been paid by either the party or his 
friends, how weakening it would have been! The 
principle would not have been tested; the effect 
would not have been produced; the seed would not 
have been planted. Thus there is always a duty we 
have in looking into the effect the payment of money 
will have upon the payer. In fact, we have three po- 
sitions to examine : First, we must see if the demand 
is just—which we here decide negatively. Hence 
the payment becomes voluntary. Second, to what 
use will it be applied? And third, what is the effect 
upon the party paying it? Both of which we cannot 
regard as injurious. 

Iam well aware of the almoet sacred character of 
governmental obligations, and honor that man who 
will comply with them all, so far as they do not con- 
travene his first and highest duties to our Lord and 
Master. The blessings we enjoy under our Republi- 
can institutions are far beyond our power to requite 
with money ; and the simple tribute that we render in 
the shape of taxes is but a meagre representative of 
true patriotism, and as far from meeting all the de- 
mands of our country, a8 the tacit compliance with 
merely human laws is inadequate to the fulfilment of 
all our Christian duties. ~ 

There is a marked distinction between tribute and 
commutation money. 

Tribute is an annual or stated sum, or other valua- 

ble thing paid to a nation, in acknowledgment of some 
favors, or for its maintenance by virtue of established 
lawor treaty, or simply a stated tax levied by a gov- 
ernment upon all its subjects. Whereas, commutation 
is an exchanging or bartering, or the substitution of a 
less for a greater penalty ; a bargaining for an exemp- 
tion from something ; and is employed in special, but 
not in general cases. 
» We may very properly pay the former, as subdivid- 
ed into taxes, duties, and excise stamps and notes, 
(for they are levied on all alike, in proportion to. the 
amount of property or business,) and is general in its 
M®aracter, and not confined to individuals for unexpect- 
ed and special reasons, as in the case of conscription. 
Tribute money may involve nothing of conscience. 
It relieves from no particular suffering, different from 
all others in the community. It is a regular, expect- 
ed and legitimate payment. While to pay commuta- 
tion is to presuppose the purchase of some favor or 
advantage; to exchange one condition for another 
more agreeable ; to commute some suffering ;—a very 
easy mode, indeed, for those who have the means, 
and when admitted as proper, a very comfortable one 
to avoid the imbruing of our hands with blood. 

The respect paid to non-resistance is increasing and 
encouraging. Even our Government has declared 
privately, it was never intended to make those suffer 
who were truly and religiously conscientious against 
war, notwithstanding laws have been framed without 
exempting any for such reason, that there might be 
afforded no loophole for pretenders; though I am 
deeply pained, that any consideration should prevent 
a proper provision being made in behalf of those thus 
divinely impressed; especially when the law pays 
such marked deference to the physical relationships 
of our people. Indeed, this neglect of the spiritual 
cannot but be regarded as a sad commentary upon the 
light of the 19th century, and the high moral profes- 
sions of the nation. ‘ 

The late decision, that the money must be paid by 
such drafted person, or the amount made a lien 
against the Society of which he may be a member, 
will tighten the cord and intensify the test. In view 
of our President’s recent proclamation and the im- 
pending draft, individuals and Societies will be sorely 
tried. It might seem, under some circumstances, to 
imperil the existence of all religious bodies holding 
deserves the name of Christian ; and if any hercafter 


would live, it must be because of the vitality of tested 

strength and real worth. For should the drafted | 
member be unable, even if willing, to pay, the Church 
or Society will have to do so, or have it taken under | 
protest. May we not hope it will be able to withstand 
the trial ? or, rather, may we not have the higher hope | 
that every individual, whether a member of such So- 
ciety in spirit or in form, will stand by the non-resist- | 
ance principle, without leaning upon any church dis: | 
cipline, or shielding himself behind any Society tes- | 
timony, even though it should cost him the loss of | 


| 


property, or of life itself ? 

Be encouraged by remembering God will not put | 

more upon us than we are able to bear. 
We want, however, no pretended conscientious 
scruples ; no cowardly conversions ; no non-resistance 
pleas only when overpowered and forced to submis- 
sion. But we want the fullest conviction, united 
with moral courage to sustain it. Intending no con- 
flict with Section 25 of the Conscription Act, which 
would inflict punishments upon those who “ wilfully 
dissuade from the performance of military duty,” 
we shall hope never to lose our charity for those 
who differ, but earnestly cultivate the gsowth of the 
pure Christ-like principle of non-resistance, because 
we love so fervently our whole country, and are so 
deeply concerned for the pgesent and future happiness 
of it, and our countrymen; and because we feel that 
such a position is fall of Christian loyalty and patriot- 
ism, meaning nothing idle or indifferent, but demand- 
ing at once every effort of moral power to remove 
the causes of war, and extend a helping hand to suf- 
fering humanity wherever found, without hesitating 
to ask the question—How came they so? 

And our friend who signs himself “ A Friend of 
Peace and Loyalty,” and offers such praiseworthy 
suggestions to ‘ Conscientious Friends,”’ need have 
no fear that true “ Friends of Philadelphia’’ will 
withhold the hand of philanthropy or the word of 
encouragement from the Government or the govern- 
ed, bond or free, on all proper occasions, to the extent 
of their ability, and in their own quiet way ; main- 
taining that benefactions, and not merely benedictions, 
are the real motive-forces of progression and excel- 
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lence. The former requiring vital energy, and the 
positive investment of time and labor, being greatly 
unequal to the demand ; while the latter, costing lit- 
tle, exists throughout the la:d, often merely in word, 
and without the sincere and unostentatious deed. 

Still, we may well be full of gratitude for every 
contribution of either, for freedom, purity and peace, 
always regretting our own inability to effect more. 

As an evidence of practical work for those once 
slaves—now free—I present the preamble of the Con- 
stitution of ah Association, which meets at the Race 
Street Meeting-house. ‘This preamble was adopted 
last evening :— 

“ Whereas, the President of the United States has, 
by an act of signal justice and humanity, set at liberty 
millions of our countrymen, descendants of the Af- 
rican race, many of whom, degraded by the blighting 
influences of slavery, are now thrown into circum- 
stances of suffering and destitution, which call loudly 
for discriminating and well-directed aid; and where- 


of oppression, still impose upon the people of color 
legal and social disabilities, depriving them of their 
just rights, and retarding their progress and ecleva- 
tion ;—therefore, the undersigned have formed an as- 
sociation, to be called Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen—the object of which 
shall be to relieve their more pressing physical wants, 
to promote their intellectual and moral elevation, and 
to labor for the recognition of their just rights.” 


the glorious Decade celebration of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, which will leave its impress upon 
our age, and transmit to our children a legacy of in- 
estimable value. 
Earnestly thy friend, and the friend of all, 
ALFRED H. LOVE, 
md _ sais 


STRANGE DOINGS IN SOUTH OAROLINA! 


Mr. Garrison,—Enclowd you will find my hus- 
band’s letter. In it he says, ‘times are changing.” 
Memory carries me back to eleven years ago, this 
day, this hour, when I stood by the casket of my dar- 
ling boy, my first-born, and then my only child. I 


coldness—kissed for the last time those little bloodless 
lips—and I thought it was hard to remove him from 
my warm embrace to the cold, silent grave. 


remembered those mothers in the South who were 
their hearts, by that cruel system of oppression, Amer- 


comforted—yea, rather rejoiced, that my little Par- 
ker’s spirit had gone to the God who gave it, and that 


And, to-day, I feel that nothing have I too dear to 
relinquish—nothing too sacred to place upon the altar 
of my country—when upon her banner is inscribed 
EMANCIPATION ! 

ANGELINA J. KNOX. 

Boston, Jan. 15, 1864, 





Breavrorrt, (S. C.) Dec. 5, 1863. 

Dear Brotner Garrison,—I am happy to inform 
you that I held a Joun Brown meeting on the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of that dear old man, and a 
good meeting it was, too. About one hundred assem- 
bled in the mansion of John Barnwell, who was one 
of the lords of the lash, and owned all of Coosaw Is- 
land. “ 

I called the people together by ringing the old plan- 
tation bell which has for so many years been rung to 
call the bondman to his unpaid toil. 

But times are changing. Justice is fast treading 
upon the heel of the oppressor. Three years ago, and 
they hung John Brown because he was an abolition- 
ist, and sought to set the captive free. Three years 
pass, and a live abolitionist stands in a slaveholder’s 
mansion in South Carolina, ringing the old plantation 
bell, and calling the roll of Barnwell’s slaves to listen 
to the story of “‘old John Brown,” who, three years 
ago, died ‘a martyr for his principles, and his pure 
spirit went up to his God amid a halo of glory from a 
Virginia scaffold ! 

Had Barnwell heard the old mansion resound, as a 
hundred strong voices joined in the chorus of the 
John Brown song, he would indeed have thought 
“the day of doom” had come for the slave oligarchy 
and their “ peculiar institution ”’! 

I will state a fact that may surprise you, as I have 
made diligent inquiry. It is, that there is not one on 
Coosaw or any of the surrounding islands, that has 
ever received an article of clothing as a gift from the 
National Freedmen’s Association. 

In conclusion, I would say that I am in the most 
exposed position to the rebels in all this department. 
The rebel fires are visible every night, while I hear 
the signal gun in Charleston harbor every half hour. 

Your true friend, 
THOMAS P. KNOX, 
Port Contract Surgeon. 





Gen. Grant on Stavery. Senator Wilson’s quo- 
tation of Gen. Grant’s views of slavery having been 
questioned, the following is given as the precise words 
used by Gen. Grant in a letter to Hon. E. B. Wash- 
burne, dated Aug. 13, 1863:— 


“The people of the North need not quarrel over the 
institution of slavery. What Vice President Stevens 
acknowledges as the corner-stone of the confederacy is 
already knocked out. Slavery is already dead, and 
cannot be resurrected. It would take a standing army 
to maintain slavery in the South, if we were to make 
y to the South all their former 

coder we I never was an abolitionist, 

would be called anti-slavery, but I try to 

nd it became patent to my 

that the North and South 

ever live at with each other except asone 
without sl 


D As anxious as Lam to 
see peace established, I wou 


not, therefore, be willing 





as, proscription and cruel prejudice, fostered by years | 


Here is a work as immense as it is urgent, and well | 
may we all embark in it—all the more earnestly since , 


placed my hand upon his heart, and found it pulseless | 
—upon my little sleeper’s pale brow, ’twas of marble | 


At that moment, in that hour of my first sorrow, I 
deprived of the little ones they had worn beneath | 


ican Slavery ; and my heart looked upward, and was | 


my darling’s form wore not the fetters of a little slave. | 
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sult of the lecture, those present as hearers were é 
| lighted, and Miss Dickinson has the consolation df 
feeling not only that she has aided a good cause, bt 
that she has achieved a fine personal triumph. 


Ls Wen 
od to bim ani 
I d nominated him as his ow, 
The popularity of the Presiden: 


was duly attested by Vollers g 





The Washington correspondent of the Indep. 
ent Democrat says :— 

“ Miss Anna E. Dickinson lectured last Satunyy 
evening in the Representatives’ Hall. She wasip 
vited by the Vice President and many members of 
Congress. What a triumph of Woman's rights! 4 
lady admitted to the Halls of Congress, and earnes- 
ly listened to Guring a set speech of an bour ands 
| half! Truly, this isan age of innovations. Miss Did- 
|} inson said many pointed things, but none that were 
| received with such rapturous applause, as when, ina 
| compliment to the President, speaking of reconstru- 
| tion, she said—‘ The work is reserved for his second 
|} term of office.’ She said ‘that the opposition com 
, plained of blunders in the first of the war, Adait 
| thatthere were blunders, and who wonders, since of 
the two hundred and thirty generals first commission 
ed, two hundred and seven were Democrats?’ Mach 
more worthy of notice was said, but space forbids an 
enumeration.” 

The correspondent of the New York Tribune, in 
speaking of her Address, says:— 

“ The President and Mrs. Lincoln, Vice Presdet 
Hamlin, Speaker Colfax, and Senators and Ree 
sentatives were among those present. The lector 
and the lecturer were enthusiastically received, ad 

the general opinion was of wonderment at the rer- 
satility, admiration of the eloquence, and enthusiasm 
| at the patriotism of the lady. The proceeds of the 
| Jectare will be between $1000 and $1200, which are 


| to be paid over to the Freedmen’s Relief Asocia- 
| tion.” Miss Dickinson was at Speaker Collaxsre- 
ception, and was the star of the occasion, 





MILES O'REILLY ON THE “ NAYGURS. 
Ata banquet given in honor of the Inish Brigee 
in New York, on Saturday afternoon, Capt. Daly 
the 47th New York, being called upon for chon 
said he would give one which was very pope Ay 
the department from which he came. Private 
Reilly, of his regiment, disliking any sana 
ly in the trade of “ being kilt,” had entere Ae ‘al 
air of ‘“ The Low-Backed Car,” the following }y" 
protest. He called it— y 
MILES O'REILLY ON THE “ NAYGUR. 
Some tell us ’tis a burning shame 
To make the naygurs fight; 
An’ that the thrade of bein’ kilt 
Belongs but to the white: 
But as for me, upon my sowl! 
So liberal are we here, 
I'll let Sambo be murdered in place 0 
very day in the year: 
ss ‘On pte day in the year, boys, 
And every hour in the day, 
The right to be kilt I'll divide ¥? 
| An’ divel a word I'll say. 
} 


{ myself 


| 
| 
J 
| 
} 
| 
i 
} 
| d him, 
In battle’s wild commotion 
I shouldn’t at all object ; 
If Sambo’s body should stop a bal 
That was comin’ for me direct; 
And the prod of a Southern bagnet, 
So liberal are we here, ‘ 
I'll resign, and let Sambo take if, 
On every day in the year! 
On every day in the year, pe 
Av’ wid none of your nasty prt 4 
All my right ina Southern bag 
Wid Sambo I'll divide. 


t prod 


The men who object to Sambo 
Should take his place and fight; , 
An’ it’s better to have a naygur's hue 
Than a liver that’s wake an white; aes 

Though Sambo’s black as the ace of spa 
His finger a trigger can pull, 
And his eye runs straight on thee 

From under his thatch of wool! 
So hear me ail, boys, darlings, 
Don’t think I’m tipplin’ your me bi, 

The right to be kilt 1 il divide 
An’ give him the largest half! 
a 


A private letter from arias © scrape, 
* Our minister nearly got eee of a WAE. 
other day ; and whether he is ‘a bi pp, ig vot 
very careless fellow, or an hear the meeti9t 
the topic of discussion with us. svi commencilf 
fastlay he gave out Dr, Watts s by 


retebes still alive, 


he barrel sight# 


* And are we W a 
And do we yet rebel? : 

"Tis wondrous, ‘tis amazing =~ ; 
That we are out of hell. x rie 
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=e Hare 
Erricrency or a Necro Ge ~ York, 


cd 
Conn., Jan. 2. Samuci Bowers “ . atiemptel 
unteer at the camp on Grapevine r —- ¢ ae 
desert on Friday night by runmng on wenty 
ored man, named Cesar Hall, ot t 
Connecticut Regiment, ¥as 0° 
ordered the deserter to halt, when 
in hiseyes. Hall pursued and bayon 


his £08 
ers) badly through the arm, nas ill 


New 


head, and brought him back. dt 
cover. Hall was this moroing promote 
poral. 


114. 1 
Baltimore, ting * 
jution appoie 


LEGISLATURE. I 
MAnryYtanp Lec! im et 
to proves’ at 


State Senate to-day passed a reso 
committee to wait on the Pres! 
the rations of Gen. ; 
Maryland. The House refused to cone 

27 to 26—twenty members not voting: “ 


: the 
Crxcisnatt Anzav. The receipts m 
nati Sanitary Fair will reach $2", 








to see any settlement until this question is forever settled.” 


in our 
capital item to be read in Richmond and in © 
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| ing of the kind has 
_ Banks conquered for 
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, tramp of our army, 
with large tubs of | 
flowers ; with pieces | 
seemed 


“ Bat what do ‘ou 
them take their ¢ 
you can for Brashaer 
“ No, marster, can’ 





























